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THEOLOGICAL PROGRESS. 

We copy the following from the Christian 
Observatory, a monthly Magazine published in 
Boston, and as a whole we like it much, and 
especially as coming from the neighbourhood 


of Andover. 


The great advancement which our times have 
witnessed in the physical sciences, and in their 
application to human comfort and convenience, 
has excited a natural and reasonable expecta- 
tion of corresponding progres in mental and 
moral science, and especially in theology. As 
every monarch is aggrandized by the growing 
fame and power of his ministers and comman- 
ders, so that which is the “ queen of all sciences” 
ought to be more and more exalted, in propor- 
tion ‘to the increasing honours of the fair and 
noble maidens who wait upon her will. For 
though mighty princes sometimes become too 
potent for their lords, and throw off their just 
allegiance, yet this cannot be expected of any 
true science, whose highest dignity consists in 
keeping its own place, and exalting that crown- 
ed mistress who rules the rebellious with a rod 
of iron, and guides the loyal with a golden wand. 

Theology may be improved by more clear 
and unexceptionable statements of its great prin- 
ciples or doctrines. Many of the disputes which 
have arisen in respect to them are owing to ob- 
scure expressions ; or to expressions which are 
capable of being misconstrued, and which, when 
once the misconstruction is fastened upon them, 
can be straightened out again by no explanation 
or correction. Experience, ascertaining where 
lies the danger of. exciting prejudice and mis- 
conception, may yet lead us so to frame our 
forms of doctrine, that they shall take in all that 
is meant and no more; and like the printer’s 
types, which uniformly make the same impres- 
sion, shall convey into the mind of another the 
precise sentiment which we would deliver from 
our own. The language may be so drawn up 
as to forestall every conceivable objection, and 
cut off in advance every prejudicial inference. 
This would be the perfection of doctrinal the- 
ology; and every approach to it will be so much 
positive progress. 

There is much to be gained also, in the proof 
and illustration of the principles of Christianity. 
‘Many proofs have been relied on, at different 
times, and by different men, which, on exami- 
nation, have turned out to be defective and de- 
lusive. Every such failure has tended to de- 
stroy confidence in the whole body of proof, 
and to predispose the mind to reject it all. The 
sifting of evidence may be expected to separate 
the chaff from the wheat, and to leave a sufhi- 
cient amount of plain and irrefragable proof for 
the entire satisfaction of the mind. In addition 
to this, we may look for an accumulation of 
fresh proofs, such as had not been previously 
arrayed, and such as shall afford the twofold 
gratification of being both new andtrue, And 
still further, we may anticipate from the results 
of modern science and research, much to con- 
firm and illustrate to our hearts the divine 
dictates of revelation. ‘The comparison of 
numerous ancient and modern tongues will im- 
prove the philosophy of speech, and make the 
real force and intent of language more intelligi- 
ble. The recovery of long lost records, the 
decyphering of ancient monuments, and the re- 


searches of geographers and travellers, are all | 


contributing to the settlement of doubts and the 
removal of obscurities. 

It may well be hoped, too, that sound theolo- 
gy will derive great advantage from the means 
of its more rapid spread among mankind, and 
its more close, and kindly, and effectual appli- 
cation to the reformation of the world. 

In these respects, and possibly in some others, 
there is room and occasion for immense improve- 
ment, and for most glorious and blessed pro- 
gress which shall be felt in every department 
of human affairs. But this is only in regard to 
manner, and form, and circumstance, and 
means, Christian theology itself must remain 
unchanged. In the idea of it, as delivered in 
the Bible, it is absolutely and unalterably perfect. 
It could not be changed but for the worse. 
Every addition must be a deformity; every 
diminution, a maim; every substitute, a cor- 
ruption. 

There is a foolish notion stealing abroad, and 
creeping into small and unoccupied heads, that 
Christianity is about to present itself in an 
aspect entirely new, so ‘‘ broad” as to have no 
outside, so ‘‘ comprehensive”’ as to include every 
thing but sound and scriptural orthodoxy, so 
<< liberal” as to give away all of the gospel which 
is worth keeping, so “spiritual” as to contain 
nothing more substantial than metaphysical fog 
and ‘‘ the stuff that dreams are made off,” so 
‘‘ transcendental” as to get far beyond the vulgar 
bounds of common sense and dull reality, and 
so ‘‘ progressive” that it will go to Beelzebub 
without troubling him to come after it. It is 
thought, by many, that some new exposition of 
our religion is to be made, which is to serve as 
a solvent for all sorts of opinions, to regenerate 
society as by some magic spell, and to usher in 
the light of the millennium as it were by the 
combustion of the old candlestick of some newly 
invented gas. In some way or other, instruc- 
tion is to be drawn from the teachings of Christ, 
which they have never imparted before. It is 
an insult to the Bible to cherish such an expec- 
tation, for it implies that the multitudes to whom 
it was given as a guide, have been laboriously 
and prayerfully studying for two thousand years, 
without discovering its most important meaning, 
In bringing about this impossible expectation, 
much account is to be made of the philosophy 
of religion, whereby men will be able so to phi- 
losophize the Assembly’s Catechism, that they 
can at the same time subscribe it and ridicule it, 
with perfect consistency! It is from this pro- 
pensity to tamper with and tinker the philoso- 
phy of religion, or to fit it up and rig it in some 
new philosophy, that all the depravings and 


‘corruptions of the gospel from the days of the 


apostles have originated. The “dark ages” 
were caused by the thick clouds of speculation 
and mortal invention which shrouded Christen- 
dom in gloom, and hid her radiant Sun. 

It is also necessary, in order to clear the 
way for this new style and fashion of Christiani- 
ty, to explode every ‘form of sound words,” 
and to cry up a crazy crusade against creeds 


anddogmas. A great clamour must be raised 


about “creed-bondage.” And the panic-stricken 
fugitives, fleeing from this bugbear, are ready 
to rush into a triple bondage of doubt, delusion, 
and distress. To have clear views, and settled 
convictions, and fixed principles, involves no 
sacrifice of independence. He who is over- 
come by the force of truth, is not brought into 
bondage thereto ; but has, for his own share, all 
the fruits of this victory over himself, As was 
said by that valiant Puritan, Thomas Hooker, 
of Hartford :—*« It ig the honour of a man truly 


- wise, to be conquered by the truth ; and he hath 
-attained the greatest liberty, that suffers him- 


self to be led captive thereby.” But our modern 
seekers after progress account it to be a species 
of slavery, if a man have attained to decision 
of character, and to indulgence in the luxury 
of moral certainty on any point whatever. 


Elence they find it necessary for their pur- 


., poses, to make a mock of consistency. The 
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_given by inspiration of God.” 


trait of character which used to be proverbially 
“a jewel,” has no beauty in theireyes. They 
regard it asa gilded chain, fettering the free 
motions of the mind, and vexatiously restraining 
the “ largest liberty” of thought. hey are for 
obeying the impulse of the hour, and the inspira- 
tion of the moment; and look upon it as a piece 
of impertinence if you expect to find them of 
some certain way of thinking to-day, because 
they professed it eloquently, poetically, and 
with a fine scorn of all opposers, yesterday or 
the day before. _ 

But the worst of it is, that this passion for 
theological progress cannot be vented without 
perilously tampering with the Bible. It is in 
vain to think of educing any new Christianity 
out of the whole Bible, as it is. The plenary 
inspiration of the Holy Scriptures must be de- 
nied at the outset; for it were an intolerable 
grievance to the freeborn ‘“ oversoul,” to be 
obliged to bow implicitly to the dictates even 
of infinite wisdom and eternal truth. There is 
no such thing as coming at a broad, compre- 
hensive, and fashionable Christianity, such as is 
now in demand, if we must listen to the canoni- 
cal books as the utterances of the infallible 
Arbiter of all truth, righteousness, and good- 
ness. Accordingly it is proposed, that we re- 
gard the Bible as inspired only in part, and that 
it be left to our ingenuity to discriminate, as 
well as we can, between “the divine and the 
human in the sacred records.” Take away 
from revealed religion as much as need be of 
its supernatural and authoritative character, and 
then you may invent as many patent Christiani- 
ties as you please. 

It is not considered at what a ruinous price 
we must purchase this rare privilege of going 
to destruction, each in our own way. All the 
external evidences of Christianity must be cast 
aside; for if these do not prove the inspiration 
of the whole Bible, they prove nothing. These 
evidences go to substantiate the claims of the 
entire book to an inspired origin; and hence 
our men of the “‘ movement party” undervalue 
them, and treat them as of no account. The 
fulfilled prophecies they regard either as random 
hits, or the forecastings of political sagacity. 
The miracles they either utterly deny, or 
ascribe them to the use of natural means. As 
to this, we shall be more ready to believe them, 
when we see them able to repeat any one of the 
“mighty works” of our Saviour. Let them 
walk upon the sea, heal the leprous, give sight 
to the blind, or raise the dead. There is no 
lack of opportunity. And if any one of them 
will do any one of these things after our 
Saviour’s manner of doing them, we will con- 
sent that the successful operator shall prepare 
an improved edition of the Bible, with the text 
corrected according to his judgment, the divine 
part stamped in golden capitals, and the human 
part imprinted in the humblest minion and 
brevier, or better still, wholly omitted. But till 
some messenger comes from God, commission- 
ed as evidently, by signs and seals from heaven, 
as were the prophets and apostles who spake 
as they were moved by the Holy Ghost, we 
must adjure the new-theology-men to keep their 
profane hands from that Scripture which is “ all 
Till the same 
authority which enacted the Bible shall repeal 
it, in whole or in part, we must submit to it in 
its full force and power. 

Moreover the new plan of discriminating be- 
tween what is to be taken as divine, and what is 
to be treated as human in the Bible, must cause 
cruel perplexity in the attempt to settle, from 
that volume, disputed questionsin theology. A 
man who, after careful investigation, adopts the 
plenary inspiration of the Bible, has a sure and 
definite standard. He has only to ascertain the 
meaning of the text, and his faith is fixed at 
once. He has no occasion for further ques- 
tioning, no room for distressing doubts and ap- 
prehensions ; for he has enjoyed the benefit of 
the divine ** witness” of the Spirit of God. He 
rests on this in grateful confidence and sweet 
repose. But he who pretends to discriminate 
between the divine and the human in the Bible, 
has the whole difficult preliminary question of 
authority to settle, over and over again, as 
often as he has occasion to use a proof-text. 
He must ascertain for himself, in regard to each 
separate passage, whether itis inspiredYully, or 
partially, or not at all, And the man who has 
brains enough for this, may be excused for 
thinking that he can learn Christianity better 
without the New Testament than with it; or 
that he can fashion a better Christianity than 
that which our Saviour taught, and his disciples 
recorded. | 

The men who are so intently looking for 
some new dispensation, as much excelling the 
Christian as that exceeded the Jewish, usually 
speak of the gospel as having been well enough 
in its day, but as being inadequate to the wants 
of this wonderful century we live in. By way 
of reply to this silly vaunt, it is enough to point 
to the names of Edwards and a “ heavenly 
host” of divines in past ages, exceeding in the 
union of intellect, learning, industry, and piety, 
any of the most famous scholars of our times. 
In looking for the brightest lights, the Church 
still looks backward to the illustrious dead who 
are the glory of her present, as well as of her 
past history. It is ridiculous to assert that this 
age has outgrown the good old gospel, till it 
shall have produced a whole generation of min- 
isters fit to stand on the same level with the 
ablest of by-gone times. And those theological 
giants, whose foot-prints in the solid rock are 
still an astonishment to us, and make us feel 
as if we would have been “as grasshoppers in 
their eyes”—those men of might were far from 
having outgrown the fitness of the gospel for 
their intellectual and moral wants, It had by 
no means exhausted, even upon them, its power 
of illumination, and its quickening efficacy. 
Had Jonathan Edwards lived to this time, ex- 
empt from the decays of age, he would all the 
while have been growing in grace, and in reli- 
gious knowledge, with an ever increasing at- 
tachment to that primitive scheme of doctrine, 
which he loved, and preached, and defended. 
In fact, we can learn nothing spiritually, except 
by the teaching of the Holy Spirit; and this the 
ancient believers had as well as we. In com- 
pleting the conversion of the world, Christianity 
will have no harder work to do, and no greater 
difficulties to overcome, than she had at the 
outset. ‘To finish the work will demand no 
greater efforts, or more effectual scheme of doc- 
trine, or more of self-denial and suffering, than 
were found in the early disciples and martyrs, 
and in the Reformers and Puritans of later day, 

It has been often said, that if our Puritan 
fathers had survived to these times of illumina- 
tion and progress, they would have been “ libe- 
ral Christians” of the loosest modern pattern. 
Often, for this purpose, has the parting address 
of John Robinson to the Plymouth settlers been 
quoted, as it is reported by Governor Winslow. 
‘« He was very confident that the Lord had more 
truth and light yet to break forth out of his holy 
word,” ‘* Here also he put us in mind of our 
church covenant, at least that part of it where- 
by we promise and covenant with God and one 
another, to receive whatsoever light or truth 
shall be made known to us from his written 
word : but withal exhorted us to take heed what 
we received for truth, and well to examine, and 
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compare it, and weigh it with the Scriptures of 
truth, before we received it. For, saith he, it is 
not possible the Christian world should come so 
lately out of thick anti-christian darkness, and 
that full perfection of knowledge should break 
forth at once.” It will be seen that Robinson’s 
pious expectation was, that more light should 
yet break from the Bible, as it has largely 
done, and will continue to do, among evangeli- 
cal divines. But he had no expectation that 
the promised light would spring forth merely 
from an advanced state of culture of the human 
mind, or a more luminous condition of society. 
In the dedication of that learned work the “ Or- 
thodox Evangelist,” by John Norton, one of the 
earliest ministers of Boston, it is written: “Even 
fundamental truths, which have been the same 
in all generations, have been, and shall be, 
transmitted more clear from age to age in the 
times of reformation ; until that which is perfect 
is come, and that which is imperfect be done 
away. The truth held forth is the same; 
though with more of Christ, and less of man. 
Such addition is no innovation, but an illustra- 
tion; not new light, but new sight.” And this 
is what the orthodox divines of New England 
have been doing. Without impairing the be- 
lief in the cardinal truths of the gospel, they 
have made very great improvement in the mode 
of presenting and proving them. 

It is folly to pretend, that if our pious fathers 
had lived to see a day like this, they would 
have espoused the modern liberalism or ration- 
alism, as being that new light or vision of truth, 
which they predicted as at hand. They were 
not at all ignorant of it. ‘There were those who 
even then had broached the new ideas ; and our 
fathers, who were eagerly inquisitive in such 
matters, had fully examined and discussed them, 
and had rejected them utterly. As Chaucer 
says: 

«“ There is no new guise but it hath been old.” . 
Pelagian, Arian, and Socinian heresies, in all their 
forms, were then perfectly well known ; and our 
forefathers who turned from them with abhor- 


rence then, would have done the same nad they 


lived unto this day. 

The true friends of theological progress have 
a plain and most inviting path before them. 
Let them master, by profound and devout study, 
the whole scheme or system of revealed reli- 
gion: let them present it in distinct and unex- 
ceptionable forms : let them support it with such 
proofs, both new and old, as will not break in 
the handling: let them live up to it in all its 
spirituality and virtue : let them spread it to the 
ends of the earth, and to the utmost bounds of 
the everlasting hills. 
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For the Presbyterian. 
JUDGE HEPBURN’S RESPONSE. 


Now, that the storm is passed and the man 
who had temerity enough to challenge the in- 
fallibility of our Boards, in open Assembly, has 
been laid prostrate, by every variety of blast, 
from the dignified indignation of The Presbyterian 
itself, to the garbled report of that little Trea- 
sury, which is especially interested, and only 
enlarged upon the same side to increase the in- 
justice, by the report in your paper of the Ist 
inst.; it may be well enough to look around and 
see if some good, after all, may not be resulting 
from such a discomfited movement. 

First of all, and most of all, we all rejoice to 
know that our Boards are so little vulnerable; 
that in so wide and complicated a machinery, 
there is so little loss of power by friction ; and 
that, in the hands of so many flattered and falli- 
ble men, there has been so little discovered 
of mismanagement, self-seeking, or unfitness, 
Especially does it gratify us to bear witness, 
that the Board of Publication exhibits ‘to the 
scrutiny of any suspicion, admirable economy, 
sound wisdom, and a noble spirit of enterprise 
and energy. But we have more advantages to 
gain from the discussion on the floor of the As- 
sembly, than the vindication of our Boards, and 
the consequent enhancement of confidence in 
their continued operations—we have set a pre- 
cedent for keeping them RrEsPonsIBLE. It had 
become a matter of grave inquiry, and serious 
concern, especially among the lay community 
of the Presbyterian Church, how and where we 
could venture to challenge and search those 
great operations of the Church, by which her 
whole character is formed, and her destiny, in 
the visible kingdom of Christ, is decided. ‘They 
had become, in fact, almost as irresponsible as 
the great voluntary societies of the land, from 
which it is the glory of our branch of the Church 
to have formed a complete separation. If we 
attempted the investigation in Presbytery, we 
were told that the court was too narrow, partial, 
ignorant of facts, and also incompetent to form 
a comprehensive estimate by which alone we 
could judge. So also, even in the Synod, we 
were told that the tribunal there had no legiti- 
mate jurisdiction; and that the Assembly was 
the only court in the Church, where these opera- 
tions could be held toa strict investigation. We 
came to the Assembly. In the utmost candour 
and simplicity of purpose, we propounded a 
variety of doubts and suggestions (not made 
very intelligible, however, by your report of 
them) that had been forced upon us by many a 
rumour, as well as by our own personal obser- 
vation. But to our astonishment, we were told 
there also, that rHaT was no place to start the ex- 
pression of a doubt—that there, above all places, 
there, in the presence of a crowded concourse 
of spectators; and there, in the eye of all our 
churches, and the whole ecclesiastical world, it 
was rash, unjust, and cruel, to arraign the con- 
duct of our public servants! We were advised 
on the floog of the Assembly by our Secretaries 
to go in private to them, and hear ina corner 
their explanation of alleged abuses, that were 
flying on a hundred tongues of fame, and actu- 
ally published from time to time in the papers 
of the Church! Who ever heard of a secular 
Assembly, investigating the conduct of public 


officers by private conference alone? When 


was such an investigation ever commenced, 
without allegations primarily made on the floor 
of the same body which orders the investiga- 
tion? Let challenge be suppressed on the floor 
of our supreme deliberations, and liberty is 
gone, safety is gone. In the name of all that 
is sound and safe in our ecclesiastical constitu- 
tions, we protest against this foreclosure of open 
query, and of free suspicion, on the floor of the 
Assembly, and hold the right of doing what we 
did again and again, if the next, and the next, 
and all succeeding instances of the like attempt, 
be met with rebuke from the Secretaries and 
Directors of those Boards even more bitter, and 
incomparably more overwhelming. In the lJan- 
guage of one who has done much for, and suf- 
fered much in the cause of Presbyterianism, I 
repeat: ‘‘]t does not deter me” from the con- 
scientious discharge of a firm conviction of duty 
‘to be threatened with the pains of an incendi- 
ary, and the penalties of a Church disturber. 
It does not remove from my path one ray of 
light, nor shake in my heart ‘one firm resolve, 
to have predicted defeat and threatened ignominy 
set before me in the most distinct and appalling 
forms. Make this cause as desperate as you 
please, as degraded as you can; make the dan- 
ger to me, and” the Boards of “ the Church as 
imminent as the most confident of those against 


me can desire—or the most timid of those with 
me can dread ; and still | will take the risk, and 
meet the peril” in defence of a principle so 
vitally essential to the General Assembly in 
that proper exercise of supervision of these 
Boards, and all others with which she has been 
sacredly entrusted by the churches. | 

Another benefit which we hope to reap from 
the late “ attack on the Boards” (as some call 
it) is a better appreciation of our agents. If it 
cannot be shown that they are lavish in travel- 
ling expenses, and culpable for the habit of 
luxuriating in fine hotels at the cost of the 
Boards, while they might be honouring the rites 
of Christian hospitality, and promoting their 
own errand, by breaking bread with some hum- 
ble Christian family—if we were thoroughly 
convinced (which we are not) that they are all 
perfectly unimpeachable in these respects, yet 
would we rejoice to know, that in the late ex- 
pression of opinion before the Assembly, there 
has been probably a juster estimate attained, of 
their comparative merits as labourers in the 
vineyard of Jesus Christ. What is the labour 
of travelling a thousand mi*ss in a sumptuous 
steamboat, or cushioned railroad car, or even 
rough and dusty stage coach, and preaching the 
one hundred and fiftieth time, the same sermon, 
compared with the task of an humble country 
pastor, in making two fresh sermons every 
week, and performing all the duties of parochial 
visitation besides? The latter task is really 
without a parallel in the intellectual labour of 
any other learned profession, while the former, 
judging from common observation, from eager- 
ness to get it, and eagerness to hold it; and 
from the fact of total aversion from study, and 
almost total inability for pastoral duty through 
subsequent life, must be, to say the least, an 
easy post, so far as the hardest work, that of 
intellect and heart together, is concerned. Let 
us admit, that our agents have sacrifices to 
make ; but, in the light of common sense, let us 
see and own, that they are not half the sacri- 
fices which lie at the door of an ordinary pas- 
tor, in a country, or ina city church, Another 
advantage, of no small importance, perhaps, is 
the schooling of our Secretaries and others con- 
cerned, in the way of close and free examina- 
tion. They seem to consider inquiry as im- 
peachment, unless it is made-in a corner. All 
open investigation, without a previous confer- 
ence with themselves, they deprecate, with the 
most fretful sensibility, as ruin to the cause, 
and reckless destruction of “ much good.” If 
the late discussion on the floor of our Assembly 
be followed with no other benefit, than that of 
cautery for such unreasonable and morbid sen- 
sibility, it will have been exceedingly whole- 
some. The man who shrinks from _ public 
scrutiny, be it ever so rude, sudden, or severe, 
is not the man for high irust, in a militant 
church, at the present day. The times will no 
more allow men in office, whether civil or ec- 
clesiastical, to be soothed and dandled. Es- 
pecially in the church, if we have a solitary 
man from Dan to Beersheba, who fancies the of- 
fice he holds, or the church he serves, really 
indebted to him, for grace and condescension 
in taking that office, such a man is not fit for 
his place ; he does not magnify his office, and 
is not worthy of it, therefore. We would spurn 
Gabriel from the ranks, if #8 thought he felt it 
to be a condescension, in taking the meanest 
office that belongs to the kingdom of Christ. 
Away then, with the sickly and degrading adula- 
tion of this man and that, for exchanging a good 
salary, or high position in any other place, for 
the post of Secretary or Agent, in any of our 
Boards. If all the circumstances were known, 
we suspect these would not appear, after all, 
such wonderful self-sacrifices ; and even if these 
were, deliver us from servants to our glorious 
Master, who fancy his cause to be really obli- 
gated to their petit condescension ! 

These, and other advantages, it is hoped, 
will be the good evoked fram the evil of the 
late discussion in our Assembly, so unfairly 
and unintelligibly reported in your paper, ez- 
cept upon the one side, if,. indeed, it can be 
called an evil; for, as yet, the writer of this is 
wholly unable to see where was the evil or 
injustice of coming out before the Assembly, 
with doubts and objections, without stopping to 
take his cue from the worthy Secretaries and 
their advisers. ‘The able and voluminous re- 
port of Dr. Plumer had Been in his hands ; that 
report he understood had done full justice to 
their rights as private conferees in the premises. 
After such elaboration from their pages and 
statements, where was the wrong in bringing 
forward recommendations predicated of the 
fac s contained in that paper, or of springing 
upon them an objection or two, dropt from the 
wings of common fame? Verily, if this be 
wrong or inappropriate, the writer deems it 
time for the Assembly to give place to the 
Boards, and form itself into a council of asses- 
sors, to their irresponsible ordinations. He 
admits that some of his impressions in regard 
to the Board of Publication, formed from the 
reading of Dr. Plumer’s report, were mistaken, 
and entirely removed by the public explana- 
tions of the Directors: but some, in reference 
to other Boards, were not mistaken, nor have 
they been removed ; and the right to aver them 
all as he did, however vehemently assailed, 
he must cherish as his own, inalienable and 
uncompromising as his right to the religious 
freedom, which the constitution of his beloved 
Church has guarantied. The reports of the 
Boards, including Dr. Plumer’s, are, or soon 
will be, in print. ‘The whole subject will then 
be before the churches whose province it is ul- 
timately to say, how far the recommendations 
of the Committee complained of, and the sug- 
gestions thrown out on the floor of the Assem- 
bly, were warranted. It is for them to say, 
also, how far they will sanction the expenditures 
noticed, and justify the misappropriation of mo- 
neys to any pastor in the face of his express 
dissent, who has already been compensated by 
his congregation for the services rendered on 
the ground of the immutability of the rules of 
the Board,* without the right to free, open, and 
unrestricted inquiry on the floor of the Assem- 


* [allude to the case of the Rev. Dr. McCluskey, 
as stated on the floor of the Assembly, and unintel- 
ligibly alluded toin your report of the proceedings. 
Dr. McCluskey is the pastor of a large and wealthy 
congregation in Washington county, Pennsylvania, 
and very kindly consented, with the approbation 
of his congregation, to visit a number of churches 
in his own and the neighbouring Synods, and pre- 
sent the claims of the Board of Education. 
Genera] Agent of the Board, onder the direction 
of the Executive Committee, insisted upon paying 
him $200 for his services. The Doctor declined 
receiving it, said the services were gratuitously 
performed; that his salary was large enough, and 
was going on while he was absent from his con- 
gregation on that duty, and that he would take no- 
thing from the Board. The Agent insisted upon 
paying him; and the Doctor persisted in his deter- 
mination, At length he was told that the Board 
had voted him $200 for those services, that their 
rules upon this subject were like the laws of the 
Medes and Persians, and that he must take it. 
The Doctor then replied, If I must take it, I must; 
but I tell you now, that not one dollar of it shall 
remain in my pocket; I will dispose of every dol- 
lar of it to the benevolent objects of the Church.— 
He received the money, and did distribute it as he 
had said. 

Carlisle, Pennsylvania, July 6, 1848. 


The. 


bly by any member of it, into that, or any other 
alleged abuse. When these reports shall have 
been placed before the churches, then can this 
subject be much more intelligibly discussed ; 
if some of the gentlemen at the head of those 
Boards think it will be for their interest to do 
so. In the mean time, I would humbly sug- 
gest, that they receive the recommendations 
and ‘suggestions made in the Assembly, in the 
spirit with which they were offered, weigh 
calmly the objections to their past mode of do- 
ing some things, and regard, when well found- 
ed, instead of combatting a principle (that of 
Sree, open, unrestricted inquiry into the action 
of all our Boards on the floor of the Assembly, 
by any member of it) which they never can 
succeed in overturning, without, at the same 
lime, destroying the very existence of the Gene- 
ral Assembly as a superior supervisory body, 
placed over them by the churches, and sacredly 
entrusted with the high duty of exacting from 
them accountability for all that they do. Let 
this be their course, and my word for it, the 
prejudice now admitted to exist against some of 
them will give place to confidence, and their 
usefulness be correspondingly increased. 

S. H. 


— 


For the Presbyterian. 


NEW YORK MARINERS’ CHURCH. 


On Sabbath afiernoon, the 4th ult. in the 
Mariners’ church in Roosevelt street, New 
York, was held the Twenty-eighth Anniversary 
of the opening of that place of worship for sea- 
men. The services were conducted by the 
Rev. Henry Chase, who has been labouring in 
the cause for more than twenty-five years. 

The text chosen on that occasion was Num. 
xxili, 23, “ What hath God wrought!” Afier 
a few remarks relative to God’s dealings with 
the Jews, and the employment of means to ac- 
complish his gracious designs towards them, 
Mr. Chase proceeded to make some observations: 
1, Upon the condition of seamen; 2. Upon the 
importance of their religious instruction, and, 
3. Upon what God hath done forthem. As the 
discourse occupied nearly three quarters of an 
hour, the following is a very brief sketch of it. 

ConpiTIoN oF Szeamen.—The condition of 
seamen, though greatly meliorated by the la- 
bours of the last thirty years, is far from being 
all that is desirable. The circumstances in 
which they are placed by their occupation, and 
which, in some respects, it is impossible to 
remedy, are unfavourable to their moral and 
religious improvement. ‘Their lives abound in 
rapid changes and perilous events. For the 
most part, they are deprived of the Christian 
Sabbath and the meansof grace. They seldom 
enjoy, for any length of time, the benefits of re- 
ligious example; and are frequently thrown into 
associations the most demoralizing. There are, 
indeed, many temperate, and some pious sea- 
men; many who resort to the Sailors’ Homes 
and the Temperance boarding houses; many 
who are regular and exemplary in their atten- 
dance upon public worship when on shore ; and 
who exert a happy influence on their shipmates 


around them. But it is still painfully true, 


that the majority of seamen are “ living accord- 
ing to the course of this world,” and ‘ follow- 
ing the devices and desires of their own hearts.” 

ImpoRTANCE oF Reticiovus INstRucTION.— 
It is important on their own account, that sea- 
men should be brought under religious instruc- 
tion. ‘Their own salvation depends upon it. 
Their number is large, being estimated above 
two millions of men; and they have immortal 
souls as precious as our own. They should 
have the gospel preached to them, because ‘ it 
is the power of God unto salvation, to every one 
that believeth.”” Besides, seamen are connected, 
by the dearest ties, to their families and friends, 
whose morals and happiness are deeply affected 
by their example; and to whom they prove a 
blessing, or a curse, according to the tenor of 
their conduct. ‘Teach them the way of salva- 
tion for lost sinners, and bring them to the 
obedience of Christ, and you do much to com- 
municate the purity and happiness of religion to 
their social and domestic circle. 

The influence of seamen-upon the morals and. 
religion of our towns and seaports, and upon 
our foreign operations, is greater than is gene- 
rally believed. By their presence and money, 
they give countenance and support to theatres, 
dramshops, and other places of dissipation ; and 
by their unholy example they frequently ob- 
struct the labours of the missionary, and thus 
help to swell the tide of moral death, which 
flows on to the ruin of millions. The entire 
reformation of seamen would dry up many a 
fountain of iniquity, bring an important moral 
and religious influence upon our towns and sea- 
ports, and greatly aid in extending the blessings 
of the gospel in Pagan lands. | 

Seamen are entrusted, upon the high seas, 
with a vast amount of property and many pre- 
cious lives. We commit, not only our wealth, 
but our nearest and dearest friends, to their 
fidelity and care. Wedo this in circumstances 
which awaken our deepest solicitude. How im- 
portant, then, that they should be men of tem- 
perate habits and moral principles! And how 
important that they should be instructed to “ live 
soberly, righteously, and godly, in this present 
world!” 

WHAT HATH BEEN DONE FOR SEAMEN.— 
‘The Lord hath done great things for” seamen. 
He employed the means by which a great im- 
provement has been effected in their condition. 
In his own time, he put it into the hearts of the 
friends of seamen, to commence this good work, 
which has prospered to the present time. 

It was not till the year 1817 that any efficient 
or concerted efforts were made to supply the 
moral desolations of the ocean. In that year 
attention was directed to the subject, simulta- 
neously, in London and New York. ‘There a 
floating chapel was fitted up on the Thames, 
here a mariners’ church was erected in Roose- 
velt street. 

In New York the commencement was small. 


-The effort was regarded in the light of an ex- 


periment. It was a question whether seamen 
could be induced to attend public worship. But 
the friends of the cause, trusting in God, and 
praying for divine direction, resolved to go for- 
ward. Meetings were held for consultation, at 
the house of the late Jonathan Little, Esq. in 
John street, which resulted, on the 5th of June, 
1818, in the formation of the Society for Pro- 
moting the Gospel among Seamen in the Port 
of New York. 

As this was no sectarian scheme, a Board of 
thirty directors was chosen from among the 
different evangelical denominations, Without 
delay, they procured a place of worship for sea- 
men, which, however, soon proved too small to 
accommodate the numbers that attended. They 
now found themselves engaged in an immense 
undertaking, but they did not hesitate. Ar- 
rangements were made for building a church. 
The corner-stone was laid, the structure was 
finished, and on the 4th of June, 1820, the church 
in Roosevelt street, the first ever erected for sea- 
men, was dedicated to the worship of Almighty 
God. The religious services on those occasions 
were performed by four clergymen belonging 
to four different denominations, namely, Dr. 
Romeyne, Dr. Milnor, Dr. Matthews, and the 


with pollution. 


Rev. Mr. Soule. It was a great day for sea- 
men, and should be celebrated with thanksgiving 
at every returning anniversary. From that 
day to the present, this church has been open 
every Sabbath, and several times during the 
week, and tens of thousands of seamen have 
here listened to the word of life. And here too, 
many have been brought to see the error of 
their ways, and have found peace in believing 
in Jesus Christ. 

Besides sustaining the meetings at the Mar- 
iner’s church, the Board, perceiving that intem- 
perance was a great hindrance to the success 
of the gospel among seamen, set about reform- 


“ing their boarding houses. The labours be- 


stowed upon this object were not in vain. In 
1833, a Marine Temperance Society was 
formed, which now numbers about twenty-three 
thousand members. Our merchantmen ex- 
cluded rum from their ships’ stores, and became 
temperance vessels, Bibles and tracts were 
distributed among seamen, and the good work 
went on. At length, the American Seamen’s 
Friend Society erected the Sailor’s Home, with 
accommodations for three hundred boarders. 
It was opened for the reception of seamen on 
the 2d of May, 1842, and multitudes of them 
have since enjoyed the benefits of that noble In- 
stitution. 

Tue Conrrast.—At the commencement of 
these operations, there was no church, and no 
place of worship for seamen in this port. They 
were compelled to take board in houses reeking 
with the fumes of rum, and some of them rank 
Now, they have a splendid 
Home, and a number of temperance boarding 
houses. They have three churches, and three 
floating chapels for their moral and religious 
improvement. ‘* What hath God wrought !” 


— 


CUMBERLAND PRESBYTERIAN GENERAL  AS- 
SEMBLY. 


The General Assembly of the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church met in Memphis, Tennes- 
see, on the 16th of May. The Rev. Dr. Bird 
was chosen Moderator. 

This body has in their connection seventeen 
Synods, and seventy Presbyteries. And their 
Assembly consisted of one hundred members, 
viz. sixty-four clergymen, and thirty-six elders. 
Their field of labour is principally West and 
South-west; Tennessee, Kentucky, Ohio, In- 
diana, Illinois, Mississippi, Texas, &c. 

We are gratified to perceive an increasing in- 
terest manifested upon the subject of education, 
and especially ministerial education. They 
have now three or four colleges, and sent down 
an overture to their Presbyteries in reference to 
the establishment of a Theological Seminary, 
and appointed a committee to invite propositions 
as to its location, also to detail a plan for its es- 
tablishment, together with the ways and means 
by which it is to bedone. ‘They have establish- 
ed a Board of Missions and of Publication, and 
have four weekly, and one or two monthly pe- 
riodicals, devoted to their interests. ‘They have 
formed one new Synod, to be called the Cum- 
berland Synod, to meet in Nashville. In refer- 
ence to their union with the New-school Pres- 
byterians, we find the following minute in the 
report of a committee upon that subject : 

‘¢ The Committee find in the minutes of the 
Missouri Synod, a memorial upon the subject 
of the union between the Cumberland Presby- 
terian and the Constitutional Presbyterian 
Churches. The memorial goes on to say that 
the discussion of this subject is producing much 
excitement in the Church, and the Assembly is 
requested to take action uponit. ‘The Commit- 
tee think the General Assembly in the 
Cumberland Presbytrian Church has already 
dcne all that she may consistently do, in 
her ecclesiastical character, until such time 
as the General Assembly in the Constitutional 
Presbyterian Church has taken further action, 
which she cannot do until 1849, at which time 
if she fail to concur in the resolutions passed by 
the Assembly of 1846, the whole subject will 
be nugatory.” | 

Their next meeting is to be held in Princeton, 
Kentucky, in May, 1849.—Pres. Herald. 


— 


MISSIONARY INTELLIGENCE. 


China.—The mission at Amoy is an inter- 
esting station. ‘The rulers take an interest in 
the missionaries, are exceedingly kind and re- 
speciful, and grant them facilities for prosecut- 
ing their work. Many now regularly hear the 
gospel every Sabbath, and some have already 
abandoned their idols, and embraced Christiani- 
ty. But the missionaries have ascertained, 
from the very best authority, that in some dis- 
tricts one-half the female children are destroyed 
in infancy by their parents. ‘This evil does not 
thus prevail in other parts of China, so far as 
our missionaries have explored. 

Madras.—The Rev. Dr. Scudder, who has 
two sons labouring with himas missionaries in In- 
dia, in a letter received by the last steamer, says 
that the cholera is producing dreadful ravages 
in Madras. The system of caste still opposes 
a strong barrier to the influence of Christianity 
in India. 

Ceylon.—lIn addition to the favourable reports 
from the missionaries, the Board has received 
a letter from Sir. J. Emerson Tenant, the Co- 
lonial Secretary and Superintendent of Educa- 
tion in Ceylon, who had recently visited the 
American missions there, expressing the high- 
est gratification in view of what he had seen. 
He says, “‘ 1 cannot withhold from the Board 
this voluntary expression of high regard for 
American missionaries, and the superiority of 
their plan of operations to those of other 
nations,” and further, that much as he had 
heard, he was not prepared to see such results 
as he had observed. As men of sound judg- 
ment, learning, and efficiency, they were wor- 
thy of the highest confidence and esteem ; and 
as Christian ministers, they had especially won 
his admiration. Surrounded as they were by 
missionaries and European residents of different 
religious creeds, they had so regulated their ef- 
forts as not to excite any unkind feeling, or sec- 
tarian jealousy. Asa Christian magistrate, in 
that region of idolatry, ignorance, and supersti- 
tion, he could not regard the operations of this 
mission without gratitude to the American 
churches, as well as to the great Head of the 
Church, for what it had already accomplished. 

Madura.—Thirteen years and five months 
have passed since the establishment of this mis- 
sion; it has made slow, but continued progress. 
Confidence in the minds of the natives, as to 
the benevolent objects of the mission, has suc- 
ceeded to almost universal fear or doubt. When 
Messrs. Hoisington and Eckard first commenced 
their labours in Madura, there was but a sin- 
gle station and a single school under the care 
of the mission. We have now twelve stations, 
occupied by ten missionaries, at each of which 
the work is so extended as to call for more lJa- 
bourers ; while in our schools that truth which, 
with the blessing of God, is able to make wise 
unto salvation, is daily imparted to nearly three 
thousand sonls; and instead of the distrust and 
opposition with which the first missionaries had 
to contend, four hundred and twenty-two fami- 
lies, in seventy-three villeges, have voluntarily 
renounced the worship of idols, and placed 
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themselves under the care of the mission for the 
sake of receiving Christian instruction. 

During this period there have been connected 
with the mission twenty-two missionaries, with 
their wives, 
seven females have died; five missionaries are 
now in America, having returned to their native 
country on account of ill health; three are la- 
bouring in Jaffna, and ten are now connected 
with this mission. ‘Three of this latter number 
have been in the mission about eleven years, 
one between three and four, and six have joined 
it during the past and present years. 
Conversion of a Brahmin.—The Rev. Hen- 
ry Ballantine, of the Ahmednuggur mission, 
says, in a letter dated March 25, that “ on the 
12th inst. a young man of the Brahmin caste, 
named Dejeba, was baptized and received into 
the church. He has long been in our employ- 
ment as a school teacher; and for two years 
past he has at various times asked for baptism.” 
Evangelical Church in Turkey.—On the 
22d of April a Protestant Armenian Church 
organized in Erzeroom. Mr. Cochran and 
Priest Abraham, of the Oroomiah mission, the 
native helper, a member of the church at T're- 
bizond, and a pious Armenian of Oroomiah, in 
Mr. Cochran’s employ, were present. The 
Rev. Mr. Peabody was chosen pastor by the 
people. They also elected a deacon and stand- 
ing committee.—Missionary Herald. 


AMERICAN BIBLE. SOCIETY. 

The Board of Managers held their monthly 
meeting on Thursday, 6th inst. ‘Ten new so- 
cieties were recognized as auxiliaries, namely, 
one in Ohio ; one in Wisconsin ; one in Indiana ;. 


two in Kentucky; one in South Carolina; one 


in Alabama ; and two in Florida. The issues 
of Bibles and Testaments last month were about 
60,000, or 2000 copies perday. A large num- 
ber of the auxiliaries have procured temporary 
agents and are engaged in supplying their re- 
spective fields of labour. Columbia county, 
New York, has just been supplied—and eight 
hundred families were found destitute of the 
word of God. 

The Board are giving much attention to im- 
migrants, and on request are preparing a New 
Testament in German and English, printed in 
parallel columns ; also a similar work in Dutch 
and English; and then a third in Danish and 
English. These books are called for from the 
two-fold motive, that these immigrants are in 
need of the Scriptures, andthat they are anxious 
to acquire the English tongue. 

A letter was read from the Rev. Allred. 
Wright, a missionary among the Choctaws, 
proposing to the Board to print a Choctaw New 
Testament, which he has brought with him in 
manuscript from his field of labour. After con- 
ference with the American Board of Missions, 
and having evidence that the work is well pre- 
pared and is not sectarian, the Managers have 
concluded to publish it at once at the Society’s 
press in New York. 

Another letter was read from the Secretary 
of the same Board of Missions, accompanied 
by an extended communication from the Ame- 
rican missionaries at Oroomiah in Persia, re- 
questing aid in printing the Old Testament in 
modern Syriac, translated fromthe Hebrew. It 
was resolved that the Bible Society be at the 
expense of its publication. 

Interesting letters were read from Bishop 
Boone and Dr. Brigham, at Shanghai, in China, 
in relation to the progress made in preparing 
the new Chinese version. ‘Twenty copies of a 
pamphlet, written by Bishop Boone, as to the 
mode of rendering the Hebrew and Greek word 
for God into Chinese, were also presented by 
the author. 

Among the requests for Bibles and Testa- 
ments, one was from a minister who has been 
for ten years in the interior of Oregon ; another 
for one thousand copies for South America ; 
another from a pious Spaniard for one of the 
West India Islands; another from an Italian 
about to return to his native country. 

The ten thousand dollars voted to France, at 
the late anniversary, is about half secured, and 
half to be yet obtained. Our own growing 
country, the arrival of immigrants, and the ac- 
cess we have to Papal, Mahommedan, and 
foreign countries, present opportunities and mo- 
tives for the circulation of the Scriptures, such 
as have come to no previous time or people. 
There are, of course, serious corresponding re- 
sponsibilities. 


THE LATE DR. MATTHEWS. 

The habitual deportment of Dr. Matthews 
was characterized by grave and quiet dignity. 
But his gravity was not anstere; nor was his 
dignity repulsive. His daily life was surround. 
ed with an atmosphere of placid benignity. 
There was, moreover, a lurking vein of quiet 
humour in his disposition, which often added 
point to his reproof. Its manifestation, how- 
ever, was rarely perceptible. His mirth seldom 
exceeded a quiet smile. 

On one occasion, as he was walking near the 
College with his slow and noiseless step, a 
youth who had not observed his approach, while 
engaged in cutting wood, began to swear prog 
fanely, in his vexation. ‘The Doctor stepped 
up and said, ‘* Give me the axe;” and then 


Returning the axe to the young man he said, 
in his peculiar manner, ‘** You see now the wood 
may be cut without swearing.” The reproof 
was effectual, and led, we have reason to believe, 
to an entire abandonment of that impious habit. 
We have already referred to the singular 
power exercised by Dr. Matthews over the minds 
of others. It was difficult to account for the 
spell. It could not be traced to the prominence 
of any one quality; but to a combination of 
many. It arose from the compact force of his 
entire character. We should say it consisted 
mainly in three distinguishing characteristics. 
—His clear and comprehensive intellect ; 2— 
His manifest sincerity and singleness of pur- 
pose ; 3—His perfect calmness, his entire free- 
dom from the excitement of passion. We shall 
relate one instance of the display of this singu- 
lar power, which occurred during our connexion 
with South Hanover College. It is but one out 
of many of like character. A serious disturb- 
ance had arisen between the students and Fa- 
culty of the College. It had reference to a right 
claimed by the Faculty to review the speeches 
delivered by the young men at their public ex- 
hibitions. ‘The speech of a member of one of 
the Literary Societies had been prohibited, on 
account of some objectionable features. This 
Society took offence at the decision, and denied 
the right of the Faculty, which had been exer- 
cised in this instance, maintaining that as it was 
their exhibition, the Faculty had no authority 
to interfere. ‘The other societies sympathized, 
and took the same ground ; passing strong re- 
solutions of resistance. The excitement spread 
and increased. Out of upwards of two hundred 
students, not more than a dozen were not impli- 
cated in the rebellion. The Faculty attempted 
tocompel unconditional submission. This in- 
flamed the passions to a still higher pitch. Mat- 
ters were verging towards a crisis. The Facul- 
ty had publicly avowed their determination to 
dismiss every young man who did not submit. 
The students were resolyed to maintain their 
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quietly chopped the stick of wood up himself. — 
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nd. The day was fixed for the decisign of 
case; and as it drew near, the excitement 
‘increased. When it was at its highest pitch, 
one Saturday morning, after prayers in the 
Chapel, Dr. Matthews arose, though not offi- 
cially connected with the College, and remark- 
ed that if the young men would meet him after 
breakfast in the Chapel, he would be glad of 
the privilege of saying a few words to them. 
At the appointed time they all met. The Doc- 
lor arose and spoke—calmly—affectionatel y— 
for tea or fifteen minutes. hat he said is not 
now remembered, except that he referred in the 
course of his remarks, to the natural impetuosi- 
| y of youth, which ofien impelled us to acts 
that, iu after life, we looked upon with regret. 
He uttered no rebuke ; but simply reasoned the 
case, in his mild, persuasive way. As soon as 
he ceased, the President of each Society arose 
and called a meeting forthwith. They met, and 
unanimously rescinded the resolutions, which, 
a few days before, they had as unanimously 
adopted. In the Society to which we —— 
there was but one young man who hesitated to 
join in the rescinding vote. He had been one 
of the most fiery leaders in the tumult. He 
arose and said, “‘ Mr. President, I do not feel 
convinced that we were entirely wrong yet. 
But out of respect for Dr. Matthews, I will not 
vote against the resolution. I beg to be excused 
from voting.” Thus the whole affair calmly 
terminated ; and that ten minutes’ talk saved 
South Hanover College from the disaster of a 
general rebellion. 
- Such were the achievements which bore tes- 


timony to the greatness of Dr. Matthews. He 


would not, in the popular sense, have been re- 
garded as an orator. But if we judge of elo- 
quence by its results, and not by its pretensions, 
then to him belongs no small portion of its praise. 
He achieved the triumphs of eloquence, without 
the parade of oratory.— Watchman and Ob- 
server. 
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Forzicn News.—We have intelligence from 
Europe this week brought by two steamships, 
the Caledonia and Niagara. The first vessel 
was the bearer of news from France, that there 
were strong symptoms of another revolution in 
Paris, which might extend throughout that coun- 
try. The other steamer brings tidings that one 
of the bloodiest dramas the world ever wit- 
nessed—one of the most ferocious and obstinate 
insurrections which the ensanguined history of 
France has had to record, from her earliest an- 
nals, has just been brought toa close in the streets 
of Paris, by the defedt of the revolted party, 
and the triumphant success of republican arms. 
The conflict, which has deluged the streets of 
Paris with the blood of those who invited it, 
was for no re-establishment of empire, but for 
the wildest license and the most destructive 
_ principles, fatal to all kinds of government. 
We refer for particulars to our Foreign News 
department. 


Revivat.—We are gratified to learn that a 
delightful season of spiritual refreshing has been 
enjoyed within the last six months, in the 
bounds of the pastoral charge of the Rev. 
Robert Hamill, Penns Valley, Pennsylva- 
nia. Since the commencement of the work 
sixty souls have been added to the communion 
of the church on examination. Several heads 
of families, as well as an interesting company 
of youth, are among the numbers of those who 
have been brought to Christ. 


— 


CoLLections.—From a tabular view, 
published in the Home and Foreign Missionary 
Record of the Free Church of Scotland, we 
learn that there has been collected in that 
Church, during the past year, for the various 
benevolent schemes, the very large sum of 
one million three hundred and eighty-one thou- 
sand two hundred and forty-five dollars ! 


ORGANIZATION OF A NEW CuuRCH.—A neat 
and commodious church edifice, together with 
a separate building for a parochial school, was 
erected several years since, on the corner of 
Madison Avenue and Twenty-ninth street, New 
York, by the munificence of a member of the 
Presbyterian Church in the city of New York. 
Through the same liberality, public worship has 
been regularly conducted in that place, and a 
Parochial school has been in successful opera- 
tion. The blessing of God has so far attended 
this enterprise, that the way was prepared for 
organizing a church. Accordingly, on Sab- 
bath evening, 9th inst. a Committee appointed 
by the Presbytery of New York, attended for 
that purpose. After sermon, by the Rev. P. E. 
Stevenson, from John iii. 33, twenty-four per- 
sons were received on certificate from other 
evangelical churches, and three others, on ex- 
amination and profession of faith—one of whom 
was baptized on the occasion. These twenty- 
seven having adopted the Confession of Faith 
and Constitution of the Presbyterian Church in 
the United States, placed themselves under the 
care and jurisdiction of the Presbytery of New 
York, were constituted and declared to be the 
Presbyterian church in Madison Avenue. At 
the same time, the members of the church elected 
Mr. John Clark to be their ruling elder ; but Mr. 
Clark being absent on account of sudden sick- 
ness, his ordination was deferred. This church 
is originated under promising auspices. If is 
located in a beautiful and growing part of the 
city. Upwards of one hundred persons already 
attend public worship there statedly. The 
stated supply at present is Mr. William Ban- 
nard, a licentiate of the Presbytery of New 
York. 


— 


Episcopat ConrirMaTion.—Bishop Johns, 


of Virginia, on a recent visitation to one of his 


- churches, maintained the apostolic character 
of Episcopal confirmation, in a sermon, to which 
the neighbouring Presbyterian church was in- 
vited; and, moreover, asserted that it was re- 
garded jn the same light by John Calvin. The 
Rev. James M. Allen, a young Presbyterian 
clergyman, presiding over the church whose 
members had been invited to hear the Bishop, 
justly regarded it as a call of duty to disabuse 
the minds of his people on this subject. The 
Episcopalians, who never questioned the right 
of the Bishop to instil into the minds of Presby- 
terians his peculiar dogmas, were grievously 
offended at the Presbyterian Bishop for standing 
on his rights, This has caused the publication 


ing slavery from the word of God. 


of Mr. Allen’s sermon, with a copious appen- 
dix, which is now before us. It is an admira- 
ble performance in style and argument, and we 
must be strangely blinded by prejudice, if the 
Bishop has not met an overmatch in the young 
Presbyterian. The whole basis on which the 
pretended apostolic rite rests, is completely 
swept away, and John Calvin, whose authority 
in this and other matters is so eagerly sought 
by our Episcopal brethren, is most amply vin- 
dicated. As the Bishop provoked the contro- 
versy, and has met with a worthy antagonist, 
where, probably, he least expected it, we shall 
see whether he will venture to measure lances. 
We have a very high respect for Bishop Johns 
as a sound and able minister of Christ, but in 
this particular we believe him to be at fault. 


- 


Mevancuoty Evenr.—Accounts from Hong 
Kong, China, received in England, state that 
on the 15th of April, just as the schooner Para- 


' dox, from Canton, was entering that port she 


upset, and several persons found a watery 
grave, among the number, Dr. J. Sexton James, 
a missionary and physician, and Mrs. James, 
his wife, missionaries of the Southern Baptist 
Board in China, and five others, who were be- 
low at the time of the catastrophe. Dr. James 
was a native of Philadelphia, and sailed from 
that port last November, for China, in the Val- 
paraiso. Mrs. James was a native of Salem, 
Massachusetts. Mr. William Ash, of Philadel- 
phia, was also drowned. Among those saved 
was a son of Dr. Meigs, of Philadelphia. 


The Baptist Christian Chronicle, of Philadel- 
phia, says:—** The sad intelligence reached 
the family of Dr. James, in this city, on Mon- 
day. It appears that, subsequent to their arri- 
val at Hong Kong, they went, on the invitation 
of Captain Lockwood, of the ship Valparaiso, 
to pay a visit to Canton, On their return in a 
schooner, they were struck with a squall, on the 
15th of April, when about one hundred miles 
from Hong Kong. The schooner was upset, 
and Dr. and Mrs. James, with several others, 
were drowned. The accounts which have been 
received are so brief that the family and friends 
of the deceased are left in great suspense. The 
tidings came in a letter directed to a mercan- 
tile house in this city.” 


— 


Stavery.— The different associations of 
Congregationalists in New England, by a 
seeming pre-concert, have agitated the subject 
of dissolving their fraternal correspondence with 
the General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. We copy from the New York Ob- 
server the action on this subject of the Gene- 
ral Conference of Maine. If these efforts do 
not betray a striking want of Christian charity, 
they certainly display a remarkable ignorance 
in the premises. ‘The Presbyterian Church 
best knows her own duty, as she is certainly 
best acquainted with the relation she sustains to 
the South, and in her conscious integrity, she is 
not to be intimidated by bulls of excommunica- 
tion from those who, in the fair field of argu- 
ment, have signally failed in convicting her of 
wrong doing. She has survived many a shock, 
and can certainly survive the cessation of an 
intercourse which, if not truly fraternal, had 
better cease than be maintained in hypocrisy. 


— 


GENERAL CONFERENCE oF Maine.—The 
annual meeting of the General Conference of 
Maine was held at Bangor, Maine, on the 20th 
ult. Among other items of their transactions 
we find the following : 

Dr. Tappan, of Augusta, from a Committee 
appointed last year, reported on the subject of 
fellowship with churches tolerating Slavery. 
The report went extensively into the subject, 
whether this Conference should discontinue its 
correspondence with churches who have slave- 
holders within their bounds. ‘The report dis- 
tinctly charged the General Assembly of the 
Presbyterian Church with justifying slavery 
from the word of God, but was still in favour 
of continuing correspondence. 

The Rev. Mr. Wiswell presented a minority 
report, recommending that the correspondence 
be discontinued. 

On the motion to adopt the report of the ma- 
jority, the delegate of the Presbyterian Church 
inquired upon what ground the charge that the 
General Assembly has justified slavery from 
the word of God, was made. The Chairman 
replied by referring to a minute in the proceed- 
ings of some former Conference, in which such 
a construction was put on the action of the Gene- 
ral Assembly at its meeting in Cincinnati. This 
was the only answer given. 

The delegate, the Rev. Mr. Macdonald, de- 
nied that the General Assembly had ever jus- 
tified slavery from the word of God; on the 
contrary, it had borne its solemn testimony, as 
in 1818, (to which even the report under con- 
sideration referred,) that the forcible enslave- 
ment of men was a violation of the rights of 
humanity, and opposed to the principles of the 
word of God, which testimony had in effect 
been re-affirmed in 1846. ‘There seemed to be 
a great desire that the report should be adopted, 
and ordered, together with the minority report; 
to be printed in the minutes. 

Adjourned to meet at half-past seven o’clock 
in the evening. 


At a subsequent session the subject was re- 


sumed : 

The Rev. Mr. Macdonald, delegate of the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church, 
after giving a full account of the state of reli- 
gion in that large section of the Christian church, 
alluded to the action of Conference of the pre- 
ceding day on the subject of slavery. He said 
that the Conference must perceive that he la- 
boured under no small degree of embarrass- 
ment, after the proceedings and the discussion 
of yesterday, on the subject of withdrawing 
correspondence from the body which he repre- 
sented. It was evident that a large minority 
of this house was ready to vote to have this cor- 
respondence cease. And the report of the ma- 
jority, which was adopted, while it was in fa- 
vour of continuing the correspondence, distinct- 
ly charged the General Assembly with justify- 
When he 
had asked for the evidence on which this charge 
was founded, he was referred to the minute of 
some former Conference in which such a con- 
struction had been put on the action of the 
General Assembly at its meeting in Cincinnati 
in 1845. Mr. Macdonald denied that the lan- 
guage of the General Assembly admits of such 
a construction. He again called the attention 
of the brethren to the testimony of the General 
Assembly in 1818, which was in effect re-af- 
firmed in ‘1846, at Philadelphia. He thought 
there was a want of courtesy, if nothing more, 
in refusing to permit the General Assembly to 
construe their own language. He called upon 
the venerable fathers before him, some of whom 
were corporate members of the American Board 
of Foreign Missions, to point out, if it was pos- 


tounding statistics. 
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sible, wherein the ground of the General As- 
sembly in refusing to make slavery a term of 
communion, differs from that of the American 
Board jn respect to the same question. He 
kindly, but earnestly deprecated any rash course 
in relation to this subject. But if the New Eng- 
land bodies are determined to break off this cor- 
respondence—if the Presbyterian church must 
stand alone, while she would regret it, it would 
be not so much on her own account, as for the 
wound that would be given to Christian charity. 
The Presbyterian Church had churches in New 
Hampshire and Connecticut. And out of New 
England, in all the States ofthe Union. With the 
blessing of her great Head and King, she could 
stand alone, and alone share the responsibility 
devolved upon her. He hoped that if the Chris- 


tians in Maine felt perplexed at communing with 


us, they would not forget that there were between 
2000 and 3000 slaves and coloured people in 
our communion, and that they would not cut 
themselves off from communion with them. 
For his part, he felt it to be one of his greatest 
privileges to be in communion with these people. 
He felt confident that the delegates they had ap- 
pointed would meet with a cordial reception at 
the meeting of the Assembly at Pittsburgh, and 
thanked the Conference for the courtesy extend- 
ed to him. 

His remarks, of which the above is an out- 
line, were listened to with the greatest interest 


by the crowded assembly. At the close of | 


them, the Moderator expressed his gratification 
in view of the kind and frank statements, that 
had been made. The Chairman of the Committee 
assured Mr. Macdonald that in his opinion the 
report which had been adopted, ought to be and 
would be modified. Father Sawyer, the Nes- 
tor of the Assembly, 94 years of age, took him 
by the hand, and expressed his fraternal, or 
rather paternal regard and confidence. 


New THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY.— 


At the late meeting of the Board of Directors 
of the New Albany Theological Seminary, In- 


diana, the Rev. Nicholas Murray, D.D. of 


Elizabethtown, New Jersey, so well known as 
“Kirwan,” was elected to the Professorship 
of Ecclesiastical History and Church Govern- 
ment, and the Rev. N. L. Rice, D.D. of Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio, to that of Didactic and Polemic 
Theology. 


— 


Tre Eneuish Estasiisnep Cuurcu.—A 
foreign correspondent of the National Intelli- 
gencer says :—‘* The Established Church is un- 
dergoing the ordeal of very searching and as- 
The income of the clergy 
of the establishment is said to be upwards of 
10,000,000/7. per annum; whilst that of the 
clergy of all Europe, independent of Great 
Britain, is only about 7,000,000/. The argu- 
ments based upon and deduced from such state- 
ments are not favourable to the recipients of 
this immense revenue.” 


Cuance or Epiror.—The editor of the 
Catholic Herald, of Philadelphia, informs us 
that the Freeman’s Journal, of New York, will 
hereafter be edited by James Alphonsus McMas- 


ter, “‘ a brother convert from the same quarter, | 


and a gentleman of superior talents.” It is 
certainly singular that the two leading Roman 
Catholic journals of this country should be en- 
trusted to the editorial management of two re- 
cent proselytes to the Roman Catholic faith. 
As the Herald has improved in ability and tone, 
under the conduct of Mr. Major, it may be 


hoped that a similar change may be effected in 


the Journal by Mr. McMaster. In an adver- 
sary we like to meet a gentleman, and the 
greater his ability, the more we respect him. 
Scurrility and meanness should not be tolerated, 
especially in the conductor of a religious journal, 


PRESBYTERIAL FemaLeE Seminary. — The 
Presbytery of South Alabama, at their last 
meeting, resolved to establish a Presbyterial 
Female Seminary of a high order, to be located 
in the city of Mobile. 


A New Parer.—We have before us a speci- 
men number of a new religious paper, which it 
is proposed shall be published in New Orleans. 
lis title is, The Presbyterian Mirror, to be edi- 
ted by the Rev. A. B. Lawrence. This first 
number is, in all respects, a fine sheet, and we 
are disposed to hail it as a coadjutor. The 
editor says in his introductory: 

‘¢So far as any periodical exists among us, 
its influences and exertions have not exhibited 
that zeal for our doctrines, polity, and prac- 
tices, which should mark the advocate of the 
principles taught in our Confession of Faith and 
Catechism. Neither have the events connecied 
with such an establishment, given evide -e that 
a sacred regard to our principles formed a part 
of the governing principles of those who direct 
its operations.” 

Mr. Lawrence is an able writer, and if this 
arrangement takes effect, we presume he will 
withdraw as co-editor of the Presbyterian 


Herald. 


Tue Cross.—Bishop Doane, in a late charge 


to his clergy in New Jersey, very truly re- 


marks: 

«The Cross may be upon our churches, upon 
our houses, upon our Bibles, upon our bosoms, 
upon our lips. 
It must be borne upon our lives.” 


— 


Two more copy from the 
Watchman and Observer the following extract 


of a letter from one of their correspondents : 
‘The Rev. John S. McCutchan, the pastor 
of Bethany church, and the Stated Clerk of 
Concord Presbytery, died at Salem, Virginia, 
on Saturday morning, 24th ult. He had been 
in ill-health for several months, and had not 
preached since February. He left home with 
his wife, and youngest child, and father-in-law 
—thinking that a journey through the moun- 
tains of Virginia, and spending a few months at 
his father’s and at the Alum Springs might be 
beneficial. But his strength failed so fast that 
he feared lest he should not be able to reach his 
father’s. On Friday evening, 23d ult. he ar- 
rived at Salem, and did not feel worse than he 
had done for several days. But before morn- 
ing he became very ill, and expired at half-past 
two o’clock. He died in peace. His last words 
were, ‘* You are wrong ;” that is, his wife, who 
was weeping, ‘‘I am safe.” I have known 


brother McCutchan for twenty-five years, and 


I have always known him a guileless man, un- 
assuming, humble, and zealous in every good 
cause.” 

The Rev. Thomas Eustace, formerly of 
Philadelphia, departed this life on the 25th ult. 
in St. Louis, Missouri. At the time of his 
death he was an associate editor of the Herald 
of Religious Liberty, and the Principal of an 
Academy. He was a member of the Presby- 
tery of St. Louis. The Herald, after a sketch 
of his life, says: | 

‘‘ Here he has laboured as a minister in our 


It must be printed on our hearts. 


prison, and almshouse, and in our country 
churches, and at different times as a supply for 
the Associate Reformed Church. He loved his 
work, and was unwilling to be idle when there 
was opportunity to proclaim the gospel. Nor 
was his pen idle—he sought to advance sound 
views and practical religion by his writings. 

The close of our brother’s life was peace. 
The hand of the Lord had been already heavy 
upon him when he came into our midst. He 
was an afflicted and chastened man. But still 
heavier blows remained to be experienced. The 
fall succeeding hjs, visit to this city, the wife of 
his youth was teken by an awful death from 
him. A little more than a year after, his aged 
mother-in-law was called away. He bowed 
beneath these repeated strokes, uttered no 
complaint, said little of the struggle within: 
but his spirit was changed. More tender and 
more watchful over himself, he evidently was 
preparing for his own summons. 

On Thursday, 22d ult, he was engaged in his 
school when attacked by disease. On Friday 
night he was informed there was no hope of 
recovery. He called for a pen and paper, 
calmly wrote his last wishes for his family, and 
then put them away. On Saturday morning, 
when a little revived, he inquired whether there 
was any prospect of recovery, and on being 
told there was none, as was feared, he ex- 
pressed a calm resignation to the will of God. 
His extreme suffering precluded conversation.” 


Presbytery of Lo- 
gansport, on the 13th ult. ordained as an evan- 
gelist Mr. Frederick T. Brown, a licentiate of 
the Presbytery, with a view of his going toa 
foreign field, under the care of the Presbyterian 
Board of Foreign Missions. ‘The Rev. Thomas 
M. Chesnut preached the sermon, from Luke 
xxiv. 47; the Rev. John Wright presided, and 
proposed the constitutional questions ; the Rev. 
E. W. Wright offered the ordaining prayer, and 
the Rev. John Huston delivered the charge to 
the newly ordained minister. The services 
were deeply interesting and solemn; the Rev. 
H. A. Brown, (who had just returned from his 
field of labour in China, on account of a disease 
of the eyes,) a brother of the newly ordained 
minister, was present, and took part in the 
exercises. 

On Thursday, 22d ult. Mr. T. S. Leason 
was ordained to the work of the gospel ministry 
by the Presbytery of Zanesville, and installed 
pastor of the Presbyterian church in Marietta, 
Ohio, and of a church at Newport, Ohio. The 
sermon was preached by the Rev. M. M. Brown; 
the Rev. J, F.. Alexander presided and gavo the 
charge to the mivister ; the Rev.S, Brown, gave 
the charge to the churches, | 


On the 14th ult. the Rev. W. C. Anderson, 


D.D. was installed pastor of the First Presbyte- 
rian church of Dayton, Ohio.. The sermon was 
preached by the Rev. J. S, Galloway; the con- 
stitutional questions proposed by the Rev. J. L. 
Belleville ; the charge to the pastor by the Rev. 
John B. Morton; the charge to the people by 
the Rev. J. L. Belleville. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DEATH OF A MISSIONARY. 


Mrs. Christiana M. Scott, wife of the Rev. 
James L. Scott, missionary at Futtehgurh, in 
Northern India, and daughter of the late Rev. 
W. F. Houston, of Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
and one of a little band of missionaries who 
sailed for Northern India from Philadelphia, on 
the 13th of October, 1838, under the direction 
of the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions, 
died on the 16th of April last, on board the Bri- 
tish ship Gloriana, bound from Calcutta to Lon- 
don, in the thirty-sixth year of her age. 

Mrs. Scott was endowed by nature witha 


mind of vigorous and superior cast and great | 


decision of character; and early devoted to God, 
she was eminently qualified for the arduous 
sphere she had selected. Long before her de- 
parture for a foreign land, her labours among 
the destitute and neglected at home, gave indi- 
cation of those traits of character which after- 
wards led her to devote herself to the work of 
carrying the gospel of peace to the heathen. 
Many incidents will be remembered by those 
who knew her well, which foreshadowed the 
career which she subsequently marked out for 
herself, and which, so long as health and strength 
lasted, she unshrinkingly pursued. 

Once satisfied of the call of duty, her resolu- 
tion was promptly taken. With a faith in the 
promises of God which knew no wavering, with 
a resignation to his will which allowed no mur- 
mur, with a self-devofion to his cause, in which 
there was no resérve, she enlered upon her 
course with firmness, and persevered unto the 
end with unabated zeal. 

The climate of India, which has proved 
fatal to the energies of so many American la- 
dies, did not for many years impair the vigour 
of her constitution. She was enabled to labour 
long and earnestly in the field she had chosen. 
In her school, in her family, which was neces- 
sarily large, and in the assistance she rendered 
the gentlemen of the Mission in their transla- 
lions into the Janguage of the country, which 
she had speedily acquired, her energy and in- 
dustry found a boundless sphere of action, But 
there is a limit to the power of physical endur- 
ance which no zeal can extend ; and in the win- 
ter of 1846-7, the effect of overtasked energies 
manifested itself in disease of the lungs. 

Her physician prescribed an immediate change 
of climate as absolutely necessary, prohibiting a 
longer residence in the plains of India as cer- 
tain to prove fatal. She accordingly set out 
for Simlah, a missionary station on the Southern 
slope of the Himaleh mountains, five hundred 
miles North-west of Futtehgurh, in March, 
1647, where she spentthe summer. The sacri- 
fice of selfish considerations, which character- 
ized all her actions is evident in the circum- 
stance that in this journey and residence at 
Simlah she refused to draw her husband away 
from his labours to accompany her. ‘It is a 
formidable journey for a lady to take alone,” 
she writes toa friend, *‘ but many do it, and 
why should not 1? Some of our brethren are 
disposed to blame Mr. Scott for allowing me to 
go alone; but J think in this they forget their 
calling. Mr. Scott is in excellent health, 
and has a most important field of labour: 
and just because it would save us the trial of 
parting and be more pleasant to go as a family, 
where we could all enjoy the fine mountain air, 
is it his duty to desert his post? We think 
not.” An examination of her lungs at Simlah, 
by a distinguished physician, confirmed the 
opinion previously entertained of pulmonary 
disease, and, under his advice, she reluctantly 


determined to return to this couniry as the only 


means of prolonging her life. Her health, how- 
ever, continued to improve under the influence 
of the bracing aig, of the hills, and she returned 
to Futtehgurh in October so much better that her 
friends were induced to hope that she might live 


.for many years. It wasat first determined that 


Mr. Scott shouldaccompany her home; but finding 
herself so much improved in health and strength 
and unwilling to withdraw her husband from 
this important post until a substitute could be 
provided, with that spirit of self-sacrifice, which 
has been before remarked, she resolved to make 
the formidable journey alone. Her excellent 
husband writes to a friend :—‘* [ commit her to 
the care of God, who will take better care of 
her than I can do. I feel confident that he will 
raise up friends for her on the way, and will 
bring her home to you in safety. You must 


not think, however, that I send her unwilling to 


go. It was her own proposal, and is still her 
own wish.” 

She sailed from Calcutta on the 29th of 
January, 1848, in the British ship Gloriana, for 
London, with two of her children, little girls of 
eight and six years, and a daughter of the Rev. 
Mr. Freeman, a brother missionary. Up to the 
time of her sailing her symptoms continued to 
improve, and it was supposed that the sea voyage 
would do much towards her recovery. Her 
friends were confident that she would reach this 
country in the present month with confirmed 
strength; but the insidious disease which was 
preying upon her, and which appears to delight 
in deluding the hopes of its victims, and those to 
whom they are dear, was working steadily, 
though unseen. On the 25th of March, the 
vessel arrived at the Cape of Good Hope, where 
she landed and spent a few days on shore. 
From some cause, not known, her disease which, 
previously, had been remarkably quiescent, de- 
veloped itself with fearful activity, and, on the 
10th of April, she kept her bed never more to 
rise from it. She gradually sunk away with- 
out pain, and calmly breathed her last on the 


“evening of the 16th of that month, the Sabbath. 
Her friends have had assurances that she died | 


firm in the faith in which she had lived, and to 
which she wasa martyr. In the absence of 
any detailed account of her last moments the 
words of her bereaved partner, in a letter to a 


friend, written during her absence at Simlah, 


will not be inappropriate :—* I do not fear for 
her. She will not be afraid to look death in the 
face when he does meet her. Hers is a hope 
that will not forsake her in the dark hour of 
trial. Her piety has ever been of that sober, 
consistent kind which is founded on principle, 
and I know it will stand the test.” ) 

So died one who sacrificed every thing which 
the heart holds dear upon the altar of a sublime 
faith, Afar from the home of her birth, from 
the companions of her childhood, from the 
friends of her riper years, from kindred, from 
the partner of her toils and sacrifices, the ocean 


received her remains, there to repose until “the 


sea shall give up its dead.” : 

Earth has her heroes, whom, with pomp and 
show she leads in noisy triumph, or to whose 
memory she rears the towering marble; but 
there are those of whom she takes no note, 
whose fame is reserved for a more enduring 
country, whose triumphal march shall be over 
the streets of the New Jerusalem, and whose 
crown of glory shall be eternal. 

Columbia, Pa. July 7, 1848. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRESBYTERY OF STEUBEN. 


Mr. Editor—As Stated Clerk of the Presby- 
tery of Steuben, I am directed to send you the 
following items selected from their minutes, and 
request their publication. 

On tho 26th of April last, the church of Ca- 
meron, formerly united with the New-school 
Presbytery of Bath, was received into our con- 
nection. On the same day the Rev. Aaron 
Lloyd was received from the classis of New 
York, and the Rev. Jesse Edwards from the 
Presbytery of Logansport. On the 4th of May 
the Second Presbyterian church of Sparta was 
organized by.a Committee of Presbytery, and 
the Rev. Mr. Edwards was received by them 
as stated supply. | 

On the 6th of June, the Rev. Aaron Lloyd 
was installed as pastor of the Presbyterian 
church at Vienna. The Rev. William Theo- 
dore Van Doren preached the sermon from 
Josh. iii. 17 :—** And the priests that bear the 
ark of the covenant of the Lord stood firm on 
dry ground, in the midst of Jordan; and all 
the Israelites passed over on dry ground, until 
all the people were passed clean over Jordan ;” 
the Rev. L. Merril Miller, Moderator, presided, 
proposed the constitutional questions, and gave 
the charge to the pastor; the Rev. Richard 
Kay delivered the charge to the people; prayer 
by the Rev. Jesse Edwards, and benediction by 
the pastor. 

L. Merrit Mituer, Stated Clerk. 


For the Presbyterian. 


PRINCETON THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


The Librarian of the Theological Seminary, 
at Princeton, New Jersey, has again the pleasure 
of acknowledging a valuable donation of books 
from Mr. Samuel Agnew, of Philadelphia. The 
number of volumes received is seventeen; 
among which are Boyle’s Philosophical Works, 
in Latin, strongly bound in vellum; Richard- 
son’s Prelectiones Ecclesiasticae, The ‘Theolo- 
gical Theses of Vossius, and the Chronology 
of Guthbert. A. A. 


For the Presbyterian. 


DISSOLUTION OF A PASTORAL RELATION. 


The pastoral relation between the Rev. D. 
Baker and the church of Holly Springs, Missis- 
sippi, was dissolved by the Presbytery of 
Chickasaw, on the 15th ult. and Mr. Baker dis- 


missed to join the Presbytery of Brazos, Texas. 


Mr. Baker had made three several attempts to 
have the pastoral relation between him and this 
church dissolved, in order to get into his favour- 
ite element, the missionary field, and the church 


has as often resisted. He has hada strong de- 


sire for some time to labour in Texas as a mis- 
sionary, and this desire became so strong that 
he finally determined that he must go, and the 
church reluctantly yielded to his request. How 
highly this good pastor was esteemed by his 
people will be seen by the following resolutions 
of the congregation. 

At a meeting of the congregation of the Pres- 
byterian church of Holly Springs, Mississippi, 
held at the church, on the 28th of May, the fol- 
lowing preamble and resolutions were unani- 
mously adopted, viz. 3 

Whereas, The Rev. Daniel Baker, pastor of 
this church, has signified his intention to apply 
to the Presbytery for a dissolution of his pas- 
toral relation with said church, and whereas 


he has requested the co-operation of the con- 


gregation in said application, therefore 

Resolved, 1. That the members of this church 
and congregation reluctantly yield, and hereby 
join in said application to Presbyt@y. 

Resolved, 2. That in view of this parting, we 
hereby tender to our beloved pastor, the Rev. 
Daniel Baker, our sincere love and affection 
for his long and faithful ministerial Jabours in 
our midst, and wherever he goes he will be held 
in grateful remembrance by this congregation. 

Resolved, 3. That we most cordially and 
affectionately recommend him to whatsoever 
people among whom God, in his providence, 
may cast his lot, a8 an efficient, pious, devoted 
minister of the gospel of Jesus Christ. 

Resolved, 4. That this preamble and resolu- 
tions be signed by the ruling elders of this 
church, and that a copy be furnished the Rev. 
Daniel Baker. W. 

We copy the following in relation to Mr, 
Baker’s resignation, from the Holly Springs 
(Mississippi) Gazette, a political newspaper, 
published at the place of residence of Mr. 
Baker : 

“The Rev. D. Baker has resigned his charge 
as pastor of the Presbyterian church in this 
place. He will preach his farewell sermon on 
Sabbath morning in the lecture room under the 
new church. In Mr. Baker’s resignation, the 
church and community sustain a great loss. 
His ministry was fruitful and effective, his walk 
and conversation was ever that of a good man. 
He will leave in a few days for the wilds of 
Western Texas, there to devote his ardent zeal to 
the spread of that gospel he has so long and faith- 
fully preached. May his life be prolonged, and 


the good work prosper wherever he goes, is our 
desire and prayer.” 


ProTEsTanT IRELanp.— The Presbyterian 
Synod of Ballyména and Coleraine, in address- 
ing the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, say: 


‘We are proud and happy to be able to as- 
sure your Excellency that the congregations un- 
der our care are all attached to British connex- 
ion, and opposed to a repeal of the legislative 
Union between Great Britain and Ireland, in 
whatever way sought or effected; while they 
hold in execration those insane and wicked at- 
tempts made by unprincipled and profligate men 
to accomplish that object by outrageous, violent, 
and sanguinary means. 

‘‘ We have great respect for our Roman Ca- 
tholic countrymen as fellow citizens, but be- 
lieve the Popish religion to be totally inconsis- 
tent with either religious or civil liberty. We 
cannot, therefore, consent toa repeal of the legis- 
lative Union between Great Britain and Ireland, 
as the insular or Irish legislature would be over- 
whelmingly Roman Catholic. We believe union 
to be strength, and division weakness. We 
wish for no dismemberment of the British em- 
pire in any sense of the word, either legislative 
or executive. But if repeal of the Union be- 
tween Great Britain and Ireland were forced 
upon us, we should have a right to insist upon 
its leaving us as we were before the Union, with 
an exclusively Protestant Legislature.” 


The Synod of Derry and Omagh ina similar 
letter say : 


‘¢ We, the ministers and elders of the Synod 
of Derry and Omagh, in connexion with the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian Church 
in Ireland, assembled at our annual meeting, 
embrace the opportunity thus afforded of assur- 
ing your Excellency of our unshaken loyalty to 
her Majesty, the Queen, and of our firm deter- 
mination, as far as in us lies, to maintain tran- 
quillity and social order throughout the range 
of our limits and our influence, 

‘* We have full confidence in your Excellen- 
cy’s disposition so to administer your high trust 
as to secure the protection of life and property, 
the frustration of the evil designs of the turbu- 
lent and disaffected, and the maintenance of the 
dignity and authority of the laws, 

‘* From the ample opportunities which we en- 
joy of observing the influences that affect the 
prosperity and well-being of the people over 
whom we are placed, we feel persuaded that a 
better legal adjustment of the relations affecting 
the tenure of land, than that which at present 
exists, is essential to the continuance of the 
high reputation which Ulster has long possess- 
ed, for industry and enterprise with their at- 
tendant fruits,” 


SwITzERLAND.—By an Article in the pro- 
posed Pact for the Swiss Confederation, eccle- 
siastics are denied the right to a seat in the Na- 
tional Council. There was an animated discus- 
sion on the Article in the Diet. Soleure pro- 
posed to support it, and was supported by St. 
Gall; but, the opposite view being held by 
Berne, Vaud, Argau, Fribourg, Geneva, and 
Neufchatel, the Article stands. Not a week 
passes without one or more free pastors being 
subjected to penalties for holding religious meet- 
ings in the Canton de Vaud. The last num- 
ber of La Reformation records two such cases. 


Cuurcy Prussta.—A commission, nomi- 
nated by the Prussian Minister of Worship, has 
published a scheme of regulations relative to the 
mode of forming the provincial Synods which 
are to nominate the deputies to the General 
Synod. This plan, which seems intended to 
test public opinion, gives the ecclesiastical fran- 
chise to every male citizen of twenty-four years 
of age. The proportion of laymen would be 
much greater in the Synods than that of eccle- 
siastics. But the scheme would give, for the 
General Synod, about ninety-eight ecclesiastics 
among two hundred and thirty members, con- 
siderably more than a third. These two points 
are much contested in a protest published by 
MM. Tholuck, Julius Muller, Herzog, and Hup-. 
feld, Professors of Theology at Halle. Other 
protests are spoken of. Moreover, it appears 
that Westphalia refuses to send deputies to a 
General Synod. 

The Reformed pastor at Konigsberg, Detroit, 
an ultra-rationalist, and suspended before the 
‘‘ transaction,” has been restored to his office on 
the demand of the French Reformed Church, 
of which he was pastor. Such incidents as this 
show how much ecclesiastical rule in Prussia 
has been modified by recent political events. 


Tue Press at Rome.—The Contemporaneo 
of Rome of the 6th ult. publishes the new law 
on the liberty of the press. ‘The censorship is 
abolished. Every publication must bear the 
name of the printer and the place of publication. 
Clandestine publications are punished by fine 
and imprisonment. Public journals must have 
a responsible editor. Attacks against the 
Church or its ministers, or against the temporal 
power of the Pope, or insults against foreign 
powers, or their Ministers, are punished with 
imprisonment for six months or a year, and a 
fine of from sixty to one hundred scudi (600f.) 
The law contains four chapters and thirty-two 
articles, | 

Tue Jews’ Oatu.—On the 3d ult. the High 
Senate at Frank(ort-on-the-Maine, in its Legis- 
lative body, unanimously voted that the oaths 
hitherto in force for the Jews, should be abolish- 
ed, and the general form of oath, ‘So help me 
God,” should be adopted for all professions, 
without distinction. 


More Leeat PersecuTIonN IN THE CANTON 
pE Vaup.—M. Clement, pastor of the Free 
Church of Ressudens, after having been deport- 
ed to his parish for holding a religious meeting, 
has been brought before the police court of 
Payerne for the same offence, and condemned 
to 50 francs fine and costs. M. Levade, pastor of 
the Free Church at Montreux, has been recent- 
ly deported to another part of the canton and 
prosecuted, 


THe Frencu GovERNMENT AND TAHITI.— 
The following announcement appears in a re- 
spectable Paris weekly paper of Saturday week, 
La Semaine; we have not seen it in any other 
Paris journal :—‘* The Government has decided 
that the Marquesas Islands shall be abandoned 
by France: orders to that effect have been sent 
to M. Lavaud, successor to Admiral Bruat. It 
appears that Tahiti—that conquest so disastrous 
for our finances and our national honour—will 
also be abandoned. It is intended to maintain 
in the Society Islands a factory and a station, 
where there shall be a number of ships sufficient 
to protect our whale-fishery. This is just what 
ought to have been done from the first at Tahiti. 
We end where we ought to have begun.” 

A brig has been ordered to prepare to sail for 
those Islands to bring back the French garrison, 
and to offer to Queen Pomare, a residence in 
France. It is believed that the Queen, at pre- 
sent accustomed to French manners, would quit 
her primitive kingdom without regret, and would 
establish herself in France with her court, and 
those of her subjects who would consent to fol- 
low her fortune, 


OBSERVANCE oF THE Lorp’s Day.—The 
bill prepared and brought in by Mr. Hindley 
and Mr, Brotherton, to amend the laws against 
Sunday trading, so far as the metropolis is con- 
cerned, provides that no person shall keep any 
market, or sell, or cry, or offer, or expose for 
sale, any goods, effects, matter, or thing what- 
ever on Sunday, under penalty of the seizure 


ofthe same. The third clause, containing the 


exemptions from the Act, provides, ** that no- 
thing in the Act contained shall be construed to 
prevent any person hawking, or selling milk 
before nine o’clock in the morning, or after 
one in the afternoon ; or any person selling any 
fruit, or pastry, or any beverage, the sale of 
which does not require a license, before nine 
o’clock in the morning, or after one in the af- 
ternoon; or any person selling cooked meat, 
tea, or coffee, or other articles of food ready 


cooked, for immediate use or consumption within 
any coffee-shop, cook-shop, or eating-house, to 
persons residing in or upon the premises, or to 
travellers, or other persons resorting thither, 
before ten o’clock in the morning, or after one 
in the afternoon; or any person selling, or 
causing to be sold meat, or fish before nine 


-o’clock in the morning, from the 31st of May 


to the Ist of October; or any chemist, druggist, 
or apothecary selling, or causing to be sold any 
medicines or drugs, or other articles intended 
to be used for medicinal purposes.” ‘The Act 
does not extend to steamboats, or licensed houses. 


Tue Brsig.—A considerable number of lay- 
men, and even some monks, in Sicily, are be- 
ginning to interest themselves in the distribution 
of the Holy Scriptures. The heads of the Gov- 
ernment appear disposed to facilitate the work. 

A Mission-house established at Malta, and 
managed by six converted Italian priests, is 
successfully engaged in the distribution of Bibles 
and religious tracts in their native country. A 
journal entitled, l’Indicatore, the object of which 
is to compare Roman Catholic teaching with 
the Scriptures, is printed in the Island, and has 
several hundred subscribers in Italy. 


THE CHorera IN Russta.—According to ac- 
counts received from Moscow, the cholera is 
making dreadful progress. The number of 
cases on the 29th of May, alone was 89; the 
number of deaths being 42. During the six pre- 
vious days, 464 persons were attacked, of 
whom 205 died! This dreadful visitation is 
likewise very prevalent at Robinski, Kalouza, 
and Jaroslau. It is, therefore, evidently travel- 
ling westward. 


More Romisn Mrractes.—A letter in the 
Augsburg Gazette speaks of a number of mira- 
cles having taken place at Cologne during holy 
week ; there have appeared, it is said, angelic 
songsters, a church has been supernaturally 
illuminated, and a vision of St. Ursula has been 
seen. Since these wonderful occurrences, there 
have been processions of pilgrims every evening. 


1609 to April 6th, 1773, there have been one 
hundred and eighty-eight bishops in Ireland, or 
translated to Irish sees; of these there were :— 
Bishops educated in Trinity College, Dublin, 
(of whom twenty-three were Fellows,) seventy- 
five; in English Universities, ninety-six; in 
Scotland, fourteen; doubtful, three; total, one 
hundred and eighty-eight. From this we see 
that between 1609 and 1773, the proportion of 
members of Dublin University, appointed to 
bishoprics in Ireland,-was but seventy-five to 
one hundred and ten chosen from England and 
Scotland. Since the year 1773 there have been 
sixty-one persons appointed to Irish sees; of 
these there were :—Graduates of Dublin Uni- 
versity, twenty-three; graduates of English 
Universities, twenty-six; r ishmen not graduates, 
two. From this we see that, during the last 
seventy-five years, nearly one-half of the per- 
sons appointed to Irish sees were English gradu- 
ates; and that, during an interval of two hun- 
dred and thirty-nine years, out of two hundred 
and forty-nine appointments, only one hundred 
and eight were Irish graduates. 


PropHEecy.—We are informed, that during 
the sittings of the last General Assembly, seve- 
ral meetings were held of those ministers and 
elders belonging to the Free Church, who feel 
interested in the study of prophecy. These 
meetings were well attended; and the result 
has been the formation of an Association for 
the Advancement of the Study of Prophecy, of 
which, we are glad to learn, Dr. Keith has con- 
sented to be President. We trust that the for- 
mation of this Society will give an impulse to a 
study which has been too much neglected, but 
to which the present aspect of the times impe- 
riously calls us. We are reaping the fruit of 
past indifference in the crude and extravagant 
notions which have been promulgated in many 
quarters on the subject of unfulfilled prophecy; 
and we cannot hope that the evil will be abated 
until the Church, in right earnest, sets herself 
to seek that “light which shineth in a dark 
place” for her direction. 


letter received at the Wesleyan Mission House, 
in London, from the Rev. Walter Lawry, Wes- 
leyan missionary in New Zealand, a day or 
two before the steamer left, and dated Auckland, 
January 8, says that the ship John Wesley, fit- 
ted out by the Wesleyan Missionary Society, 
some three years ago, was ashore upon the 
rocks at that place, high and dry. She was 
under examination. No blame is attributed to 
her master, Captain Buck, who says that no 
damage was done to her beyond the loss of 
copper and slight injury to the keel, which 
could be repaired there. The letter adds: 
‘We are all quiet here, but if the land be 
taken, as Lord Grey’s order would seem to di- 
rect, the natives, from end to end of the land, 
will say, Take our lives before you take our 
property, which by solemn treaty you engaged 
to protect us in the possession of. There is no 
unclaimed land in New Zealand.” 


ITEMS OF INTELLIGENCE. 

Sratistics.—T he General Synod of the As- 
sociate Reformed Church of the West embraces 
thirteen Presbyteries, one hundred and eleven 
ministers, two hundred and forty-three church- 
es, and sixteen thousand communicants, 

The Associate Presbyterian Church embraces 
fourteen Presbyteries, one hundred and eight- 
een ministers, two hundred and thirteen 
churches, and fifteen thousand communicants. 


ImporTANT Decitston—The Sabbath a Day 
of Rest.—The case of Specht vs. the Common- 
wealth, has at length been decided by the Su- 
preme Court of Pennsylvania, now in session at 
Harrisburg. .The following are the facts of the 
case:—The man Specht, who is one of the 
sect of Seventh Day Baptists, was indited in 
Franklin county for working on the Sabbath, 
and fined by the Court. He appealed from the 
decision, in order to test the constitutionality 
of the law under which he was fined. Judge 
Bell delivered the opinion of the Supreme Court, 
affirming the proceedings of the Court below, 
and establishing the constitutionality of the law. 

University ofr NorTHERN PENNSYLVANIA. 
—An Institution with the above title has been 
established at Honesdale, Wayne county, Penn- 
sylvania, under a recent act of the Legislature. 
Efforts are making to commence operations, 
and a writer in the New York Journal of Com- 
merce calls on Philadelphians and New Yorkers 
to extend to it their countenance and support. 


Larce Donations. — Augustus Graham, 
Esq. has presented to the Brooklyn Institute a 
full satisfaction of a mortgage on the premises 
in his favour for the sum of $7500, bond and 
mortgages, under which to liquidate other mort- 
gages on the premises held over bim by Q. 
Peabody, Esq. for the sum of $12,500; thus 
releasing the Institute of its whole indebtedness. 
To the Brooklyn City Hospital, bonds and 
mortgages to the amount of $26,500—$25,000 
of this sum to be added to a former donation of 
$5000, making together $30,000 for the pur- 
poses of the hospital, distinctly as such; $1500 
to be added to $500 previously given, making 
2000 for a dispensary to be connected there- 
Ipots.—T wo antique idols of beau- 
tiful workmanship, with their several sacrificial 
basins, have arrived in New Orleans. They 
are said to be the first specimens of American 
antiquities ever brought to the United States, 
and are intended for a Museum to be founded 
in the Crescent city, for the purpose of illustra- 
ting a series of Lectures upon the Antiquities 
of our own Continent. 

Commencement oF Rourcers Female In- 
STITUTE.—The ninth annual commencement oO 
this Institution took place at Rutgers Street 


church, New York, on Friday, 7th inst. As 
usual, it was an occasion 


of much interest to 


The following ladies - 


the friends of education. 


New Zeatanp.—Ship John Wesley.—A 
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had gold medals awarded to them-—Miss Mary 
oO, Sdewick in the Mathematical Department, 
the highest honour;) Miss Ellen S. Young, 
iss Ada 8. Caldwell and Mary C. Cutter for 
Compositions; Caroline W. Hubbel for French. 
Premiums ia ‘books and engravings were award- 
ed to other ladies. On this occasion nineteen 
young ladics graduated with the usual honours 
and testimonials. 


“SABBATH DESECRATION IN THE POST-OFFICE. 


It would appear that the wanton desecration 
of the Lord’s day, in the whole of the Post-Office 
departments in this country, is at length begin- 
ning to attract that attention which its impor- 
tance demands. While the religious portion of 
the community are uniting from one end of the 
country to the other to protest against it as a 
national sin, numbers, like the citizens of Lon- 
don, are anxious to escape (not always from re- 
spect for the Sabbath itself) for a few hours 
from the too engrossing and harassing affairs 
of the world ; and there are, besides, thousands 
to whom the Sabbath slavery of the Post-Office 
is felt to be no less degrading than oppressive. 
Memorials for some months past have been 

uring in upon Lord John Russell and the 

ostmaster-General, praying for the entire clos- 
ing of the Post-Office on the Sabbath day, thus 
showing that this moral struggle, instead of 
subsiding, is gaining power, and assuming a 
more imposing aspect. The large towns of 
England are awaking and putting on their har- 
ess, in order to rid the nation of so daring a 
violation of the law of God. Manchester, a 
short time ago, forwarded a petition signed by 
upwards of eleven thousand persons ; and stich 
was the effect produced on the authorities by 
this decided movement, that Mr. Godby, Sur- 
‘weVor ta the General Post-Office, was sent down 
‘a few days since to make personal inquiries. 
The opinion of the Town Council is to be taken, 
and if that body concur with the prayer of the 
tition, there is good reason to believe that the 
anchester Post-Office will be closed on the 
Lord’s day. This is exceedingly encouraging, 
and should stimulate the friends of the Sabbath 
cause in Scotland also, to make an extraordi- 
nary effort at the present moment to get .memo- 
rials prepared. A goodly number have already 
been transmitted by congregations, especially 
from the rural districts, but not one has yet been 
sent from the principal towns. This must be 
remedied without loss of time. Scotland will 
surely not be behind England, when the Sab- 
bath is in question. Manchester has done nobly. 
Will Glasgow, now the second city in the em- 
pire, not exceb her in this holy war? Edin- 
burgh, too, will be expected to take a prominent 
ition. ‘The Sabbath Alliance, we are aware, 

is already making the necessary arrangements ; 
but the Committee will need all the help that 
can be afforded them, and the friends of the 
cause should be prepared to give it. We are 
assured, on unquestionable authority, that in 
London the Sabbath observance question is car- 
rying its due weight among parties who were 
before indifferent to it, and that it is assuming 
an importance and consideration in the minds 
of our great men, who are becoming daily more 
convinced that the laws of God are more pow- 
erful in restraining the people than the laws of 


men.—Edinburgh Witness. 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


Orrictat Procuamation OF PEace.—The Presi- 
dent has communicated a message to Congress, 
stating the fact that peace has been formally rati- 
fied between Mexico and the United States. The 
President recommends the adoption by Congress, 
of the measures necessary to carry the treaty into 
effect, and the immediate organization of territo- 
rial governments for the protection of the inhabi- 
tants of the newly acquired lands, and the preser- 
vation of order. In the Senate, on Saturday, Mr. 
Benton, from the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions, to which was referred that portion of the 
President’s Message oe the Treaty of 
Peace with Mexico, which relates to Foreign 
Affairs, reported a bill to carry into effect certain 
stipulations of the treaty between the United States 
of America and the Republic of Mexico, of the 2d 
day of February, 1848. We have already given 
the principal features of the treaty, and will only 
state the amount of money that the United States 
has to pay for the territory acquired, is fifteen mil- 
lions of dollars; three millions of which was to 
be paid to Mexico on her ratifying the treaty, and 
the remaining twelve millions to be paid in four 
annual os ace of three millions each, with 
interest, at six percent. The United States, more- 
over, agrees to assume all theclaims, of every kind, 
against Mexico by our citizens, on the day of the 
signing of the treaty. 


PennsyLvania.— Resignation of the Governor. 
—On Sunday afternoon, 9th inst. at five o’clock, 
Francis R. Shunk resigned the office of Governor 
of this Commonwealth, to which office he had been 
elected for three years, from the third Tuesday of © 
January last. The following is the proclamation 
announcing the highly important fact : 


Harrissure, July 9, 1848. 

To the People of Pennsylvania—It having 
pleased Divine Providence to deprive me of the 
strength necessary to the further discharge of the 
duties of your Chief Magistrate, and to lay me on 
a bed of sickness, from which I am admonished by 
my physicians and my own increasing debility, I 
may in all human probability never rise, 1 have re- 
solved, upon mature reflection, under a conviction 
of duty, on this day to restore to you the trust with 
which your we pe have clothed me, in order 
‘that you may avail yourselves of the provision of 
the Constitution, to choose a siiccessor at the next 
general election. I, therefore, hereby resign the 
office of Governor of the Commonwealth of Penn- 
sylvania, and direct this, my resignation, to be filed 
in the office of the Secretary of the Commonwealth. 

In taking leave of you under circumstances so 
solemn, accept my gratitude for the confidence you 
have reposed in me. My prayer is that peace, vir- 


_ tue, intelligence, and religion may pervade all 


your borders, that the free institutions you have in- 
herited from your ancestors may remain unimpair- 
ed until the latest posterity; that the same kind 
Providence which has already so signally blessed 
you, may conduct you to a still higher state of in- 
dividual and social happiness, and when the world 
shall close upon you, as I feel it is soon about to 
close upon me, that you may enjoy the consolation 
of the Christian’s faith, and be gathered, without 
a wanderer lost, into the fold of the great Shep- 
herd above. Franors R. Suunk. 
The undersigned were present at the execution 
of the above instrument of writing, 
BuEHLER, 
W. R. De Wirt. 


We believe that this is the first resignation of 
the office of Governor since the adoption of the 
second State Constitution in 1790. Governor 
Mifflin, who was then elected, served nine years; 
Thomas McKean, who succeeded, served nine 
Sand. Simon Snyder, his successor, nine ; William 

indley, three; Joseph Hiester, three; John A. 
Shulze, six; George Wolf, six; Joseph Ritner, 
three; David R. Porter, six; and Governor Shunk 
had entered but six months of his second term 
when his resignation occurred. The present Whig 
Speaker of the Senate, Mr. William F. Johnson, 
will, in consequence of this resignation, act as 
Governor of Pennsylvania until January 16th, 
1849. An election for Governor takes place in 
October next. 


Loss or THE Untrep States Scnooner ON-KA- 
HYt.—The United States schooner On-ka-hye, was 
lost on the 2lst June, at the Blue Hills, Caicas, 
not far from where the United States ship Boston 
was wrecked some years ago. The On-ka-hye 


_ Was twelve days from New York for Chagres, with 


a Chargé d’Affaires on board, intended for Guate- 
mala. The United States Consul had chartered 
the brig New Orleans, of New York, to take Lieut. 
Merryman and crew to Chagres. The officers and 
crew and part of the materials were saved. 


Tae Winnepacors.—The St. Louis papers have 
received information that the Winnebago Indians, 
whom the Government is endeavouring to remove 
to their lands west of the Mississippi, have utterly 
refused to go. At the last accounts they were en- 
camped in the Wabashaw prairie, and it was said 
that Wabashaw had offered them a portion of his 
Jands if they would remain. Since then, as we are 
informed, they have refused to go, and the United 
troops to unable to force 

em to go, or even to protect the property. It is 
reported that the Indians have killed ail the team 


cattle, the cattle their subsist- 
.@nce, and that of the United States troops. 

The Milwaukee Sentinel of the Ist inst. has the 
following in regard to this tribe. They number 
about 2100, and were in charge of Captains Mor- 
gen, Knowlton, and Eastman, with 75 or 100 men, 
and 100 Sioux warriors. The Winnebagoes claim, 
it seems, that they have purchased a tract of land 
about Root river, from Wabesha, a Sioux chief; 
while the Sioux warriors insist that Wabesha had 
no right to sell. To complicate the matter, a war 
party of 200 Sacs and Foxes had arrived in the vi- 
cinity, and the Sioux had started off for a fight. 
Capt. Eastman has sent a requisition to Jefferson 
Barracks for two hundred men to assist in remov- 
ing the Winnebagoes. 

Sea Letrer Postraez.—The Postmaster Gene- 
_ral has issued the following instructions to Deputy 

Postmasters, and other agents of the Department, 
for the purpose of carrying out the provisions of the 
act of June 28, 1848:—All letters or mailable mat- 
ter coming into the United States from foreign 
countries, or going out of the United States to 
other countries, are required to be sent through the 
post office at the place of departure or arrival. The 
es to be charged on all letters going out of 
the United States to. or through the Kingdom of 
Great Britain or its colonies, or coming from or 
through the kingdom of Great Britain or its 
colonies, into the United States, by any foreign 
packet-ship or other vessel, will be as follows— 
the postages on the outgoing letter or other un- 
mailable matter to be pre-paid: On each letter 
not exceeding half an ounce in weight, con- 
veyed between the two countries by a foreign 
packet, 24 cents; and for each additional half 
ounce or fraction under, an additional postage of 
24 cents; and if conveyed between the two coun- 
tries by any foreign private ship or vessel, when 
weighing half an ounce or under, the postage will 
be 16 cents. Newspapers will be chargeable with 
postage of 4 cents each. Each sheet of other 
printed matter will be rated as a newspaper. 


Corpus Curaisti1.—This port, since the occupa- 

tion of Matamoras and other Mexican towns on the 
Rio Grande by the United States troops, has been 
somewhat overlooked, but is now reviving under 
the prospect of peace, and the restoration, to some 
extent, of the old order of things. It has now 
about 300 American inhabitants, and some 200 
Mexicans. 
_ Loneeviry.—Mrs. Mary Bacon, aged one hun- 
dred and eight years, died at Providence, Rhode 
Island, on the 3d inst. She was probably the oldest 
person in the State, as she certainly was in that 
city. The accuracy of her age seems to be placed 
beyond controversy. Mrs. Bacon enjoyed very 
tolerable health until a few weeks previous to her 
death. Her departure from time was attended with 
no sickness, no pain. “Of no distemper, of no 
blast she died; but fell like autumn fruit that mel- 
lowed long.” —Providence Journal. 


Horriste Catamity.—The Yorkville (S. C.) 
Miscellany says, that Governor Johnson recently 
had a negro house burnt, and twenty negro chil- 
dren out of twenty-eight in the building were con- 
sumed with it. The children were removed to 
this building for better care and protection, when 
the house, taking fire from some accident during the 
night, the calamity occurred. 


Dam at St. Antuony’s Fatt.—The Prairie au 
Chien Patriot states that a dam sixteen feet high, 
and extending seven hundred feet from the Wis- 
consin shore to an island in the Mississippi, a short 
distance above the principal fall, is nearly com- 
plete. Upon this dam (which is of heavy timber) 
will be erected, at intervals of space, mills to run 
sixteen saws, and also a flouring mill. It is de- 
signed to complete the whole the present year if 
possible. A portion of the saws will begin to 
operate by the Ist of August. Vast bodies of tim- 
ber lie contiguous to the falls, and from them the 
above works will be supplied. 


DeprEDATIONS UPON THE Mait.—The Post Office 
Department has recently been investigating the 
causes of missing letters entrusted to the Depart- 
ment, and arrested Madison Mitchell, a coloured 
man employed on the Raleigh and Gaston railroad, 
who is committed to jail on a charge of robbing 
the mail. Henry C. Stratton has also been arrest- 
ed, a clerk in the office of the New England Puri- 
tan, Boston, charged with purloining and robbing 
several valuable letters. 

Lanp Sates aT Green Bay.—The Green Bay 
Advocate gives the following as the amount of the 
land sales in the Green Bay District for the last 
four months: 


March, ‘ - 451,016.47 
April, . 40,436.71 


Making a total of $182,102.22, for which one hun- 
dred and forty-five thousand six hundred and eighty- 
two acres of land have been sold, or over nine hun- 
dred farms of 160 acres each. 

IRELAND AnD America.—The Dublin Nation and 
Freeman, of June 24, give great prominence to the 
Irish sympathy meeting, held at the Broadway Taber- 
nacle, New York. The Nation, however, asks Amer- 
ican aidonly oncertain conditions. It says:—*We 
invite aid from America—all aid fit for them to give 
and ustoreceive. But we invite it on three express 
conditions:—Ist. That we be united among ourselves; 
secondly, that we help ourselves; and, lastly, that 
we are allowed to make a national return, after our 
success, for their generosity. On these conditions 
alone do we desire American assistance: on these 
terms we invite it.” 

Destructive FresHet 1n Cotumpia County.— 
The Columbia (Pennsylvania) Democrat says, the 
rains of the 2d and 3d inst. swelled the Big Fish- 
ing creek toan almost unprecedented height. The 
flood swept away Mr. Isaiah Cole’s mills, situate 
on’ the head waters, and destroyed several county 
bridges over the stream, causing a losa of some five 
thousand dollars to Columbia county, to say nothing 
of the damage sustained by individuals in the loss 
of private property, which is immense and very 
general along the stream. The piers of the aque- 
duct over Fishing creek, below Bloomsburg, were 
also washed under, so far as to cause the sinking 
of the two spans of the aqueduct. This circum. 
stance caused the suspension of cana] navigation a 
fewdays. It was repaired on Thursday, 6th inst.— 
the water again let in, and navigation resumed. 


Gen. TAYLOR ORDERED TO THE COMMAND OF THE 
Western Division U. S. Army.—Orders have 
been received at New Orleans, says the Picayune 
of the 30th ult. by which the command of the Wes- 
tern Division of the Army is assigned to Major 
General Taylor, and that of the First Department 
of the Division to Brevet Brig. Gen. Brouke. Gene- 
ral Taylor will make his headquarters at Baton 
Rouge, or such other point as he may select, while 
Gen. Brooke’s headquarters will continue, as at 
present, at New Orleans. 


W Nationau Monument.—The cere- 
monies of laying the corner-stone of the Na- 
tional Monument, at Washington city, on the 
4th instant went off with great eclat. The pro- 
cession, eight abreast, occupied three quarters of 
an hour in passing, at a steady marching pace, any 
given point. At Fourteenth street, the line 
wheeled to the left, and crossed over the canal 
under a triumphal arch, the sides each bearing the 
names of fifteen of the States, and the keystone 
the single word “Independence.” On crossing 
the Canal, the Mall, or Public Common, extends 
to the right, or westward, a fourth of a mile to the 
broad river, and eastward three quarters of a mile 
to the foot of the Capitol, the entire common being 
about a mile in length by a quarter in width—an 
undulating plain, commanding a fine view of the 
city and its beautiful scenic surroundings. At the 
western extremity of this plain, or nearly on the 
banks of the Potomac, is the site of the National 
Monument. The infantry were commanded by 
General Cadwalader, the cavalry by Colonel May, 
and the whole by General Quitman. In the pro- 
cession were Mrs. Madison, Mrs. Hamilton, the 
President’s Cabinet, Foreign Ministers, Congress, 
the Corporations of Washington, Georgetown, and 
Alexendria, the editorial corps, &c. The prayer 
at the opening of the ceremonies was offered 
by the Rev. J. N. McJilton. Mr. Speaker Win- 
throp’s oration was characterized by his well 
known ability and eloquence. He spoke of the 
grandeur of the occasion, and of the appropriate- 
ness of the day, the illustrious dead, the august 
assembly, and the fitness of the present crisis for 
such an event, when the millions of Europe’s op- 
pressed sons are rising to assert the rights of man. 
He cast a rapid glance at the glorious career of 
Washington, and the universal admiration which 
all mankind feel for it. His closing remarks were 
a fervid allusion to the monument which was about 
to rise. Major B. B. French, the head of the 
Masonic brotherhood, then delivered a short ad- 
dress on the worthies of the fraternity, as includ- 
ing Washington, Lafayette, and many others of 
the Revolution; on the character of the day, the 
duties of the occasion, and the destiny of the coun- 
try. The brethren came under the masonic arch 
into the excavation, and surrounded the corner- 
stone during the speaking. After which the vari- 
ous plates, books, pamphlets, newspapers, maps, 
charts, &&c. having been deposited in the stone, 
Major French came down, and a hymn was sung. 


nounced it “true and trusty; had the cap stone 
let down, and the stone sealed up; and the clap- 
ping of hands, three times three by the brethren, 
‘finished the work. The gathering dispersed, the 
military returned in order, after passing in review 
on the way before Major General Quitman. 


on the summit of the masonic arch. The chair of 
the orator of the day was an old chair of General 
Washington’s, brought up from Alexandria for the 
occasion. Several of the masonic symbols, and 
parts of their regalia, were also relics of the Father 
of his Country and his compeers; the mallet being 
used which Washington employed in laying the 
-corner-stone of the Capitol. 

Dutca Temperance Sarp.—On the 28th ult. 
arrived at New York from Holland, the bark Am- 
sterdam Temperance Society, Captain Menkman. 
The following letter of introduction to the Secre- 
tary of the American ‘Temperance Union explains 
the history of the ship: 

Dear Sir—The bearer of this, Captain Menk- 
man, of the Amsterdam Temperance Society, now 
numbering 1600 members, will inform you of the 
building and fitting out of one merchant ship, with- 
out any strong drink being used, and with the ex- 
press clause, in the crew’s engagement, that no 
such liquor should be used during the voyage. It 


novation. 

It was in view of proclaiming aloud the princi- 
ple of abstinence for sailors that this barque ship, 
fitted out by Jacod Post & Co. of this port, and 
commanded by Captain Menkman, has received 
the name of the Amsterdam Temperance Society. 
This, his first voyage to New York, seemed an ap- 
propriate time for introducing our valued friend, 
the Captain, to our American temperance brethren. 
By greeting him as a friend and brother, you will 
encourage him in his noble efforts in behalf of our 
great cause. J. HEENSKERK, : 

Secretary Amsterdam Temperance Society. 

This ship lies at the foot of Rector street. 

Fourts or Corncipences.—The Washing- 
ton Union presents the ratified Mexican peace 
treaty in two languages, with the President’s pro- 
clamation signed at eleven o’clock of the 4th of 
July. The Union says:—* The date of the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation coincides with the date of the 
declaration of American Independence. Many of 
our public transactions are completed so as to sig- 
nalize more and more that important day. Mr. 
Rives’ convention with France was signed on the 
4th of July; so was the treaty with China. The 
act by which the annexation of ‘l'exas was sanc- 
tioned and recognized by the Congress of Texas, 
arrived at Washington on the 4th of July. ‘I'he 
subsequent recognition, by the convention of the 
people of Texas, took place on the same day; and 
now the ratified treaty with Mexico arrives in 
Washington on the national anniversary, and the 
President’s proclamation announcing it bears date 
on the same day.” 


Deatu or a Veneras_e Lapy.—A distinguished 
matron, a relic of the era of the Revolution, Mrs. 
Julia Rush, widow of the distinguished Dr. Benja- 
min Rush, and mother of Hon. Richard Rush, now 
Minister of the United States to France, died on 
Friday, 7th inst. in the ninetieth year of her age, 
at Sydenham, near Philadelphia, (the residence of 
her son.) She was the sister of the late Hon. 
Richard Stockton, of New Jersey. She was ven- 
erable, not only for her age, but for her valuable 
qualities; and has left many relatives and friends 
to bear testimony to the excellence of her life. 


Accipent.—At Kingston, Ulster county, New 
York, on the 4th inst. the friends of temperance 
erected a large tent, with a stage and seats inside, 
and as Mr. Gough was ascending the stage, the 
seats gave way, precipitating the people to the 
ground in great confusion, and we regret to add 
that several of the women and children were more 
or less injured by the breaking of limbs, &c. N one 
it is believed, are mortally injured. 


ArRIvAL oF Troops.—Major General Patterson 
and Staff arrived at New Orleans on the 29th ult. 
His staff consists of Colonel Abercrombie, Dr. Rey- 
nolds, Captains Mackall and Blanding, and two 
clerks, Lieutenants Williams and Perry. The 
Massachusetts regiments, under command of Major 
Andrews, arrived at New Orleans the same day. 
The New Orleans Delta gives a statement of the 
number of troops shipped from Vera Cruz to the 
United States trom the 30th of May to the 24th of 
June, both inclusive. ‘The whole number was 
9626. 

Bank Farture.—The Canal Bank of Albany has 
suspended payments. ‘This is a safety fund bank, 
and one of the oldest Institutions in the State of 
New York. The credit of this bank has always 
ranked high, although the amount of specie on 
hand at the date of its Jast report was small com- 
pared with its circulation. The immediate cause 
of its suspension has not transpired. 


ARRIVAL oF New York VotuntTeErs.—The Uni- 
ted States steamer Edith has arrived at New York 
with a detachment of the Ist regiment of New 
York volunteers fiom Mexico, under command of 
Major G. Dyckman. The detachment consists of 
four companies numbering 175, including officers 
anu men. 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
ARRIVAL OF THE CALEDONIA, 


The steamer Caledonia arrived at New York 
from Liverpool, brings London papers to the 24th 
of June. 

[See in another column seven days later intelli- 
gence from Europe, by the steamer Niagara, at 
Boston. | 

‘The American steamship United States, Capt. 
Hackstaff, arrived at Southampton on the 23d of 
June, in thirteen days from New York. 

The British steamer Hibernia, from New York, 
arrived at Liverpool on the 21st of June, in four- 
teen days from New York. Nothing had been 
heard of the steamer Niagara, which was ten days 
out from Boston when the Caledonia sailed. She 
was to leave for Boston July Ist, the Hibernia 
for New York the 8th, and the Europa for Boston 
the 15th. 

The sales of cotton are larger, and prices are 
improving. Wheat has advanced 2d to 3d per 
70 pounds, and flour 1s per barrel; rice also rose 
ls per cwt. and American hemp 10s per ton. 
The commerce of Great Britain, however, seems to 
be without any marked change. | 

The intelligence possesses unusual interest. 
France was still deeply agitated, and according 
to a despatch which we copy below, a conflict com- 
menced in Paris on the 23d of June, between the 
troops, the National Guards, and the people; and 
the sacrifice of life was stated to be terrific. We 
trust, however, that this may prove unfounded. In 
Italy we have the surrender of the town of Vicenza 
to the Austrian army—an event, however, that was 
to be anticipated, and that does not materially alter 
the aspect of the war. From Palermo tidings have 
come of the recognition of the independence of 
Sicily by Great Britain. In Berlin there has been 
another outbreak by the people, and in Bohemia a 
serious insurrection, which has led to the bombard- 
ment of the city of Prague. In Lombardy, the 
Austrians are more successful. At Rome, the de- 
cree for the separation of the spiritual and temporal 
power of the Pope, is in progress through the 
Chambers, and has given great satisfaction. 

A regular Provisional Government has been 
formed at Casenza, inthe kingdom of Naples, in 
order to organize a general armament, and to co- 
operate with the Calabrians in arms. 

In Spain, bands of Carlists still infest Arragon. 

In Portugal, affairs are quiet. 


tion for the reform of the representation has been 
brought before Parliament. 

The professorship of modern languages at Oxford 
University, has been offered to a “distinguished 
foreigner,” Mons. Guizot, perhaps? 

It is said that the most active preparations are 
being made at Buckingham Palace for the Queen’s 
intended visit to Ireland. Should the Parliamen- 
tary business be so far wound up as to permit the 
absence from the Legislature of Earl Grey and Sir 
G. Grey, the Secretaries of State, her Majesty, it 
is believed, will leave London, en route to Liver- 
pool or Birkenhead, on the 10th or 14th of August. 

Treland.—In Ireland, things appear tranquil on 
the surface, but there isa deep tide of feeling 
strongly setting toward Republicanism, evident to 
the careful observer. ‘The leading men of the 
country, and the clergy generally, are out strong- 
ly in favour of a union among all classes of [rish- 
men for Nationality. All the Irish papers are 
strongly insisting upon the necessity of burying 
personal and ‘party disputes, and a common union 
of all parties, from which we infer that disunion 
extensively exists, and mars any uniformity of pur- 
pose and action. The moral force and physical 
force parties, though professedly united in the 
“ League,” mutually express their intention of car- 
rying out their separate views ‘ outside the doors 
of the league.” 

The potato crop is in great prosperity, and the 


harvest generally promises to be very abundant. 


THE PRESBY 


A full sized American living eagle was placed 


feel it his duty to oppose it. 


was considered here, by most merchants, a bold in- | 


repose and prosperity of his country. 


_ tine. 


Great Baitain.—In England, Mr. Hume’s mo- 


The quantity of potatoes sown is said to be much 
larger than was anticipated. From eight to ten 
million tons are expected to be grown this year. 

The Lords of the Treasury have issued an order 
that all public works in Ireland be immediately 
suspended. 

The Roman Catholic Bishop of Dromore, Dr. 
Blake, and Bishops Cantwell and Maginn, have 
joined the “Irish League.” Mr. John O'Connell 
has not yet joined it; & has published a long ad- 
dress to the people of Ireland, expressing his in- 
tention to give the ea fair trial, by abstain- 
ing from public life, beyond the due discharge of 
his Parlianfentary duties, It seems to be general- 
ly understood that he will Ultimately take ground 
against it. He has alr clared his belief that 
the arming of the people would lead to disastrous 
results, and that, as a lover of his country, he should 


The Dublin Evening Mail has a very long arti- 
cl@ on the present prospect of affairs in Ireland, 
which, after condemning the apathy of the govern- 
ment since the conviction of Mitchell, closes with 
the statement that there are organized in Dublin 
alone forty clubs, counting on the average 400 men, 
and comprising in the whole 12,000 fighting men, 
well armed—that the progress of the new club 
was rapidly extending—that there existed in Ire- 
land, at present, 100 such battalions, with daily 
and weekly additions to their numbers—that when 
600 of such foci of rebellion, or 108,000 of fighting 
and armed men, shall have organized, then will be’ 


the time for the National Convention of 300 to be |} 


called into action—and then will the signal be 
given for the general insurrection, by a declaration 
of independence, to be carried on by that body as 
the provisional government of Ireland. It is also 
expected that all these preliminary steps will be 
taken before the middle of autumn. Clubs are to 
hold an open air meeting. 

The Irish Felon newspaper has not yet been 
published. Fifteen thousand stamps have been 
taken for the first impression. 


France.—A meeting of the representatives, 
who have hitherto supported the Government, took 
place on the 21st of June, at the Palais Royal, at 
which it was agreed that they could be no Jonger 
maintained in power. We may, therefore, expect 
from day to day to hear of the resignation, or re- 
moval of the present Executive Commission ; what 
will replace it, noone can tell. Complete anarchy 
exists, and order in the streets is only preserved 
by the determination of the National Guard. 

The Presse states that M. Arago has announced 
to his friends his intention to withdraw speedily 
from the Executive Government. 

The Government was quite taken by surprise by 
the vote of the Assembly in favour of Prince Louis 
Napoleon. So sure were they that his election 
would be annulled, that warrants were issued for 
his arrest if found in any part of France, and the 
police were promised a reward for his apprehen- 
sion. On Tuesday evening, after the vote of the 
Assembly, the warrants were withdrawn. 

On June 16th, M. Senard, the President, took 
the chair, and informed the Assembly that he had 
received the following letter from Citizen Louis 
Napoleon : 7 
Lonpon, June 15, 1848. 

“«M. le President—I was proud to have been 
elected representative of the people in Paris, and 
in three other departments, It was, in my opin- 
ion, an ample reparation for thirty years’ exile, and 
six years captivity. But the injurious suspicions 
to which my election have given rise, the disturb- 
ances of which it was the pretext, and the hostility 
of the executive power, impose upon me the duty 
to decline an honour which I am supposed to have 
obtained by intrigue. I desire order and the main- 
tenance of a wise, great, and enlightened Republic, 
and, since I involuntarily favour disorder, I tender 
my resignation, not without regret, into your hands. 
Tranquillity, I trust, will now be restored, and en 
gble me to return to France as the humblest of 
citizens, but also as one of the most devoted to the 


Cuarves Louis BonaPaRTe. 


The President having observed that the admis- 
sion of Citizen Louis Napoleon had not been pro- 
nounced by the Assembly, and that the Committee 
had only declared bis election valid, the Assembly 
was not called upon to vote on the letter, which 
was referred to the Minister of the Interior, with 
orders to convoke the electoral colleges which had 
returned Louis Napoleon. 

The election of Prince Louis Napoleon as Colonel 
of the 4th Legion of the National Guard of the 
Banlieu, vice D’Ajton Shee, resigned, has been 
definitively declared. 

The Constitution of the French Republic has at 
last been laid before the National Assembly. The 
election for the office of President of the Repoblic 
has already become the subject of intrigue. It is 
said that six candidates are already in the field, 
namely, M. de Lamartine, M. Thiers, Prince Louis 
Napoleon, M. Marrast, General Cavaignac, and M. 
Caussidiere, the late Prefect of Pclice. M. Ber- 
ryer has declared in favour of M. Thiers. The 
Orleans party will support him. The legitimiste 
are divided between M. Thiers and M. de Lamar- 
If the election was to take place at the pre- 
sent day, Prince Louis Napoleon would probably 
be the successful candidate. | 

The workmen of the Ateliers Nationauz, still 
amounting to one hundred and ten thousand, are 
creating infinite alarm; and the increase of the 
taxes on the articles of the first necessity to the 
poorer classes in Paris was pregnant with mischief; 
but it is in the provinces where the greatest danger. 
is brewing. From north to south increasing dis- 
content prevails. In the north, at Amiens, there 
seems a determination to march on Paris, and put 
an end to the tyranny of the capital; whilst in the 
south, four departments have already organized. 
and drilled seventy-two thousand men for that pur- 
pose. 

Groups of persons, in Paris, assemble every even- 
ing, and shout Vive l’Empereur. Itis reported that 
an English vessel has been detected off the coast, 
landing muskets in La Vendee. About three thou- 
sand of these arms have, it is said, been seized. 


Later.—A telegraphic despatch received in 
London, dated Paris, Friday, June 23d, says: The 
struggle has commenced in Paris. The troops of 
the line and the National Guards are fighting with 
the people. There has already been an awful sac- 
rifice of life. Every thing is in great confusion. 

Paris, Friday, 5 o'clock, P. M.—It is just reported 
that the Executive Government have resigned, and 
that Gen. Cavaignac has been placed at the head 
of the armed forces, and has declared Paris in a 
state of siege. 

London, Saturday, June 24, half-past 1 0’ clock.— 
We have just received notice that there is no mail 
from Paris to-day in consequence of the riots. 
“The usual expresses from Paris for the London 
journals have not arrived, and all we can obtain 
from the best sources, is a repetition of the state- 
ment, that all communication is intercepted as in 
February last. ‘There is no doubt that a conflict 
of a severe nature is actually going on. What the 
immediate or ostensible cause of the strife may 
have been we are not informed; it may have been 
the result of movements iu the interest of Louis 
Napoleon or of the Prince de Joinville; but what- 
ever the present or apparent cause, the real origin 
has existed ever since the 24th of February, and 
that cause is social, not political. ‘The struggle 
was to be and is between men having property 
and men having none; and we hold that it will 
not cease until an absolute and final triumph is 
achieved by one class or the other. 


Iraty.—The news from Italy is not very import- 
ant. The Austrians, having hitherto succeeded in 
avoiding a pitched battle, have been able in some 
measure to concentrate their strength, and now 
occupy Vicenza and Padua, The most unpleasant 
circumstance connected with this quarter of Eu- 
rope is the increasing probability of the Venetians 
claiming French interposition, in case the Austrian 
army should be able much longer to maintain itself 
in their territory. 

Sicity.—From Sicily we have the important in- 
telligence that the British Consul at Palermo had 
intimated to the Provisional Government that 
Great Britain is prepared to recognize the inde- 
pendence of the Island, so soon as the people shall 
have selected a King from among some of the va- 
rious [talian Princes. Palermo was consequently 
illuminated for three nights, and the inhabitants 
were busy with the question whom they shall 
choose for their monarch. _ 

From Naples it is menttoned that the state of 
siege has been removed, after thirty days continu- 
ance, and that the King, having been foiled in new 
plans of a reactionary nature, and being alarmed at 
the general rising in the provinces, had made 
further concessions to the popular will. 

Bonemia.—At Prague, the King having refused 
to confirm the Provisional Government, and Prince 
Windschgratz having erected batteries round the 
town, the mob and the students rose en masse and 
demanded arms. 

A collision having ensued between the Burger 
Guard and the populace, some assassin seized the 
opportunity to indulge his private malice by firing 
a rifle at the Princess Windschgratz, who was shot 
in the head. The victim was the daughter ‘of the 
celebrated Prince Schwartzenbourg. One of the 


Princess’ sons was also mortally wounded. In | 


commandant seems to have the city in his power, 
and to have disarmed the insurgents. 

From Inp1a anp Cuina.—By the overland mail 
accounts had been received in London, from Bom- 
bay, to the 23d of May, and from China to the 26th 
of April. The most important news communicated 
by the present mail is that confirming the reported 
murder of two British officers at Moultan. In 
Scinde nothing particular has transpired. The 
probability of a move on Moultan was the chief 
topic of discussion. With the exception of Moul- 
tan, the other parts of India are in a peaceable state. 

From Canton advices have been received to 
April 23. All was then quiet. 


FROM MEXICO. 
_ The New Orleans papers have advices from the 
city of Mexico to the 20th ult. ‘The fears of insur- 
rection against the present Government, on the 
withdrawal of the American army, it appears, were 
well founded. The standard of revolution has 
again been raised in that distracted country. Gen. 
Paredes having succeeded in causing a defection 
of a portion of the army, has taken possession of the 
city of Guanajuato. He is seconded by Padre Ja- 
rauta; no other name of note has yet appeared in 
the ramifications of the conspiracy. The Mexican 


Government had forwarded to the scene of insur- 


rection all its disposable force under Gens. Busta- 
mente, Yanez, Minon, and Cortazar. On the 20th 
ult. despatches had been received from those offi- 
cers, intimating that they had so disposed their 
forces as to compel Paredes to risk a battle, which 
would be definite in its issue. But it is impossible 
to predicate on the heterogeneous composition of 
the Mexican Army, and no one knows what sym- 
pathy exists between Paredes and the Generals 
opposed to him. The following is the Plan, or 
Manifesto, of Paredes, on raising the standard of 
revolution : 

1. The present Government is disowned, having 
committed treason to the nation. 

2. The States in consequence will resume their 
sovereignty. 

3. They will take measures to replace the Gov- 
ernment overthrown. 

4. The Governors of the States will designate 
the person or persons to command the forces with 
each State. 7 

5. The forces of the permanent army which ad- 
here to this plan, shall obey, conformably to rule, 
the senior chief or general who seconds it. 

Signed by Jarauta, Ortiz, Negrete, and others. 

Lagos, June 1, 1848. 4 

Paredes is boldly accused of fomenting the war 
of castes between the Indians and the whites, in 
order to give difficulty to the Government, and 
documentary proof is adduced to sustain the accu- 
sation. 

The Government is pursuing a very energetic 
course against the opposition press in the city of 
Mexico. On the 20th ult. four editors had been 
arrested, and warrants. were out against several 
others who had secreted themselves. It was re- 
ported in Mexico on the 20th ult. that the insur- 
= had entered the city of Queretaro, and pil- 
aged the faubourgs of that town. 

The country is represented to be ina most mis- 
erable condition, and is evidently alarmed at the 
prospect of the success of the revolutionists, though 
the press at the capital puts the best face possible 
upon the subject, and affects to treat the revolution 
as little formidable. We have the most deplorable 
accounts of robberies upon the highways in all 
parts of Mexico. American deserters join the pro- 
fessional ladrones of Mexico, and even in Vera 
Cruz acta of violence are constantly committed al- 
most with impunity. 


_—_ 


ARRIVAL OF THE NIAGARA. 


SEVEN DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. 
AWFUL INSURRECTION IN PARIS. 
Bloody Conflict in Paris—The Government T'ri- 
umphant—Loss of Life 10,000 to 15,000— The 
Archbishop of Paris, six Deputies, and fourteen 

Generals among the slain. 


After the news by the Caledonia was in type, a 
telegraph despatch announced the arrival of the 
steamer Niagara, at Boston, in ten days and six- 
teen hours from Liverpool. She sailed on the lst 
July, and brings seven days’ later intelligence from 
England and all parts of the continent of Europe. 
She brings London and Paris advices to the Ist 
inst. and accounts of one of the most terrible and 
bloody conflicts in Paris ever known. It lasted 
four days, and resulted in the triumph of the Gov- 
ernment. The loss of life is estimated at from 
eight to ten thousand. Six deputies and fourteen 
general officers were among the killed. The 
Archbishop of Paris also lost his life. To furnish 
any adequate idea of this appalling occurrence 
would surpass our limits, we theretore give the 
following summary of it. 

The strife began in consequence of a misun- 
derstanding of a phrase issued by the Mayor to 
a deputation of workmen. A person who had taken 
a prominent part in the affair of May, was acting 
as spokesman for the deputation, when the Mayor 
said to the men, ‘** You are not the slaves of this 
man; you can state your own grievances.” ‘This 
expression was distorted by the workmen that M. 
Marie had called them slaves; and it seems to 
have been the signal for the conspirators, who had 
previously organized a vast movement, to com- 
mence their operations. The insurrection com- 
menced on Thursday night, the 22d of June, and 
continued to Tuesday, the 27th of June, when 
after four days and nights of incessant fighting, 
the insurgents were utterly vanquished with a loss 
on both sides of 10,000 killed and 25,000 wounded, 
which is believed to be much below the true esti- 
mate. 
On Thursday night barricades were erected, and 
the National Guard turned out. The insurgents 
seized all that portion of the city about the fau- 
bourg St. Antoine, and threatened the Hotel de 
Ville. On Friday there was some fighting, in 
which the insurgents were successful. Latartine 
rode with the staff of Cavaignac to quell the insur- 
rection, but without effect. Artillery was used, 
but at night the insurgents had gained ground and 
strength. 

On Saturday the Assembly declared its session 
permanent. ‘The Government resigned the su- 


preme Executive power, which was given to Gen. 


Cavaignac, who declared Paris in a state of siege. 
The whole day was spent in fighting, except a lull 
during a thunder storm. The roar of artillery and 
musketry was terrible. ee. 

On Saturday night the state of the capital was 
awful. Troops were pouring in from the neigh- 
bouring departments. The red flag of the Social- 
ists was raised and the fighting continued, 

On Sunday the President of the Assembly an- 
nounced that the Government had completely suc- 
ceeded in suppressing the revolt on the left side of 
the city, and that Gen. Cavaignac had given the 
insurgents on the right bank of the Siene till ten 
o’clock to surrender. If they did not do so by that 
hour, preparations had been made to bring the 
heaviest artillery to bear upon them, and no doubt 
remained that the insurrection could be put down. 
This hope, however, was not realized. The fight- 
ing continued during Sunday with a fearful loss of 
life. 

On Monday, Gen. Lamoriciere arrived with rein- 
forcements for Cavaignac. After two hours terrible 
slaughter, the troops of the Government carried 
triumphantly the eighth post of the city, the insur- 
gents being slain, captured, or scattered in every 
direction. The last band took refuge in the ceme- 
tery of Pere la Chaise. 

On Tuesday, the insurrection was definitely 
quelled. The loss of life has been terrible. 

Gen. Cavaignac, whose prudence equalled his 
energy and firmness, wishing to avoid bloodshed, 
had sent a last summons to the insurgents to sur- 
render. Their answer was anxiously expected, 
and Gen. Lamoriciere counted minutes. At last a 
message reached himself from the Assembly say- 
ing that the insurgents had sutrendered and that 
the Fabourg St. Antoine was occupied by the Na- 
tional Guards and the troops. At this news officers 
and soldiers walked around Gen. Lamoriciere, ut- 
tering cries of “ Vive la Republique,” pressing him 
in their arms and thanked him for his noble and 
brilliant service. 

The Archbishop of Paris was shot while ap- 
proaching the insurgents to endeavour to restore 
peace. he editor of the Pere Duchesne was shot 
in the head. It will, probably, never be correctly 
ascertained to what extent the sacrifice of human 


“exampled barbarity, cutting o 


their hands and 
feet, and torturing them in every conceivable man- 
ner. 

The women were hired to poison the wine sold 
to the soldiers, who drank it, reeled and died. It 
seems to be believed generally, that if the insur- 
gents had succeeded in following up their most 
admirably concerted plan of operation, and having 
advanced their line, and possessed themselves of 
the Hotel de Ville, and followed up the river, that 
the whole city would have been given up to pillage. 
Indeed, the words “pillage” and “rape” are said 
to have been inscribed on one of their banners. 
Not less than 30,000 stand of arms have been seized 
and captured in the faubourg St. Antoine alone. — 

Every species of artifice was employed to con- 
vey ammunition. The pails of the milk women, 
the couches of the wounded, and even the coffins 
of the dead, were found filled with gunpowder and 
cartouches. Large sums of money in gold and 
notes were discovered on the persons of men ap- 
parently in extreme poverty, and of young children. 
The women of Paris took a most active part in the 
struggle; they conveyed orders and signals through 
the hottest fire. 

Contrary to general expectation, the provinces 
had been ~ semadrtt quiet; the only exception has 
been the Marseillane. An emeute broke out there 
on the 22d ult. barricades were formed, and after 
a loss of fifty National Guards killed by the insur- 
gents, the barricades were successively carried, 
and the movement put down. With the exception 
of a small portion of the Northern railway, where 
the rails were taken up, all the postal communica- 
tions had been maintained. _ 

The latest advices disclose some frightful scenes 
of large bodies of prisoners being shot in various 
attempts to escape. The National Assembly seem 
wound up to a high state of excitement. 

Upon the debate, if it may be so called, upon the 
decree to transport the five or six thousand priso- 
ners taken, Caussidiere burst into a loud impreca- 
tion against their cruelty, and from the tone of the 
speakers no doubt exists that the insurgents were 
supported by the Montagnards of the Assembly. 
Already several legions of the National Guards 
have been: disarmed by Cavaignac. He has been 
empowered to form a new Ministry. 

The Government, it is said, was quite aware for 
some days previously that the insurrection was 
about to break out, and the Minister of War conse- 
quently gave orders for the fresh supply of troops 
to be sent to the capital, which orders were to be 
transmitted to the military authorities in the pro- 
vinces by telegraph. These orders, it seems, were 
never sent, and as the telegraph is in the depart- 
mentof the Minister of the Interior, it remains with 
him to say why they were suppressed. Some of the 
insurgent prisoners do not hesitate to assert that 
they have friends in the government who would 
have moved in their favour had an opportunity 
occurred. This may account for the manner in 
which the insurgents were allowed to com- 
plete the barricades without interruption. One 
of the principal prisoners, M. de Flotte, was, 
found to have in his possession a laisser paper, in 
the hand writing of M. de Lamartine, and another 
in that of M. Louis Blanc. Several letters from 
M. de Lamartine were signed at his house. Or- 
ders have, it is said, been given for the arrest of 
Lamartine, Ledru Rollin, Louis Blanc, Caussidiere, 
and La Grange. 


[From the London Times, June 28th.] 

The city of Paris stands in the valley of th 
river Seine, in such wise, that whilst the most 
central part of the city occupies the islands and 
the strands of the river, the streets, which diverge 
at right angles from this point, rise by a somewhat 
rapid ascent to the high ground on each side of the 
valley. The centre of the insurrection was estab- 
lished on the low ground by the river. Its wings 
rested on these opposite heights. The Hotel de 


Ville was its most advanced post in front, but all |: g1 


the narrow streets and the quays from that build- 
ing to the Faubourg Saint Antoine, were in the 
hands of the insurgents. The attack was carried 
on upon this point by General Duvivier ; but such 


were the preparations for resistance made, that, 


according to the written statement of the Mayor 
of Paris, to the National Assembly, the whole dis- 
trict was converted into a vast fortress, which 
could only be reduced stone by stone. 

The streets were barricaded, the windows were 


lined with mattresses, behind which a murderous 


fire was poured down on the troops; and a gang- 
way of internal communication had been opened 
from house to house, which supplied ammunition 
or means of escape tothe besieged. The progress 
of the forces from this point was, accordingly, very 
slow; and it was in the rear of this position that 
the final stand of the insurrection was made, on 
Monday afternoon ; but the operations were carried 
on with equal skill and courage at the two wings, 
for that term may strictly be applied to the positions 
which the insurrection has assumed. 

On the left bank of the Seine the left wing ex- 


tended to the Pantheon, by the steep and narrow : 


line of the Rue St. Jacques, which was completely 
barricaded, and even fortified with cannon. ‘The 
attack’on this portion alone cost fifteen hours’ hard 
and upinterrupted fighting, yet it was the first 
which was reconquered. ‘The attack on the right 
wing, which extended to the Clos St. Lagare, was 
conducted by Lamoriciere, who gradually forced 
his way, on the third day, to the barriers, and then 
effected his junction with the central division of 
Gen. Duvivier. It may be inferred from the regu- 
lar distribution of the insurrectionary forces, that 
their plan was to exhaust the troops by a fruitless at- 
tack on the barricades, and then to assume offen- 
sive operations by an advance of the two wings 
upon the National Assembly and the west end of 
Paris, so as to place the Government between two 
fires, and reduce it to inevitable destruction. The 
extent of organization which the execution of such 
a plan—extending over a line of séveral miles in 
length, and maintained for the last four days—dis- 
closes, 1s perfectly inconceivable. | 

They carried off the wounded: some of them 
perished in the barricades, or fired from the houses 
on the soldiers, whilst some are even reported to 
have inflicted the moat refined barbarities upon their 
wretched fellow-citizens who had fallen prisoners 
intotheir hands. None were spared by the chances, 
or the indiscriminating fury of this general slaugh- 
ter. The Archbishop of Paris, who in the sublime 
exercise of the most awful duties of a Christian 
priest, sought to bring back that outrageous multi- 
tude to reason and peace, was basely shot from the 
back of a barricade, and the General Negrier, who 
had survived the numerous campaigns of Africa, 
fell in a like manner at a parley with the savages 
of the faubourg of St. Antoine. Strange and terri- 
ble confusion of the strongest passions and emotions 
of human nature—so vast and horrible a desolation 
wrought in the heart of a city by the handsof her 
own citizens, the world has not witnessed in the 
whole survey of heroic memory: and the arms of a 
stranger and an enemy would have been devoted 
to eternal infamy, if they had inflicted so awful a 
chastisement on the great city of. Paris. None 
but herself could punish ber iniquieties or inflict 
her doom. 

Great Barrain.—The general condition of Eng- 
land is pacific; all tendency to violent and tumul- 
tuous assemblages of the working classes having 
altogether subsided. Ministers had a majority of 
fifteen upon the Sugar question. 

Ireland.—The armed movement goes on unabat- 
ed ; thousands are weekly flocking to the clubs, and 
the government appears to be unable to devise a 
check. ‘The League has not yet been constructed, 
but its formation is daily looked for. The Jacobite 
press, headed by the “Irish Felon,” revels in un- 
disturbed sedition. Little doubt is now entertain- 
ed by any party, that a considerable physical force 
movement will be made in the autumn. 

Spain.—A formidable Carlist movement has been 
commenced in Spain. ae 

Greece.—The rebellious disposition of a great 
portion of the people has been completely subdued. 

Denmarg.—The Danes still continue to make 
reprisals at sea upon Prussia. Late accounts justify 
the hope of a settlement of existing difficulties. 

Austria.—We learn that Vicensea has been re- 
turned to the Italians; that Padua has capitulated 
to the Austrians; that Trieste has been placed in 
a state of blockade, and that the Lombard army has 
been defeated in an engagement near Verona. It 
is rumoured that the Austrian army has been order- 
ed to invade Prussia. ‘There is little doubt that an 
immense force is on the march for Poland. There 
is a prospect for the speedy termination of the Ger- 
manic war, and the establishment of peace. The 
draft of a new constitution has been proposed, and 
is likely to be approved of. 
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MARRIED. 


On Monday, 10th inst. in the Penn 
church, Philadelphia, by the Rev. Wills Lord, D.D. the 
Rev. Justus ‘I’. Umsrep to Miss Isaseita M. daughter of 
Mr. Jonn Wi xson, all of Philadelphia. 

On ‘Tuesday morning, 11th inst. by the Rev. Henry A. 
Boardman, D.D. Mr. Witttiam Henry Moore to 
Susan ANN M. youngest daughter of Wittiam Camm, Esq. 
all of Philadelphia. 

At Baltimore, on ‘I'nesday morning, 11th inst. by the Rev. 
J. C. Backus, Mr. Srereuen D. McConkey to Miss Lovisa 
R. McConkey, all of Peach Bottom, York county, Pennsy|- 
vania. 

At Baltimore, on the 4th inst. by the Rev. Mr. Purviance, 
Mr. Epuraim to Miss ANN Detia Guest Jonzs, 
adopted daughter of Mr. Andrew D. Jones. 

At Laurence, New Jersey, on the J0th ult. by the Rev. 
H. Hamill, Mr. Wicttam Curston to Miss Green, 
both of Princeton, New Jersey. 

At Amsterdam, Montgomery county, New York, on the 
7th ult. by the Rev. Dr. W. W. Phillips, Samurt H. Cook, 
of Ballston Spa, to ANNa P. daughter of A. G. CocHRAN. 


OBITUARY. 


Died, at Philadelphia, on the 11th inst. Ezra Stives Evy, 
aged 2 years and 6 months, infant son of the Rev. Dr. Eb. 3. 
and C. ‘T’. H. Ely. 

Died, in Fayetteville, North Carolina, on Sunday, 18th 
uit. Mrs. Marcaret Susan Nasu, wile of Rev, Frederick 
K. Nash, and youngest daughter of Hon. Henry Potter. 
In her death, devoted parents and an attached husband, 
together with brothers and sisters, deeply mourn their loss. 
Three children, too young to fee! their bereavement, remain 
to comfort their surviving parent. ; 

_ Died, near Williamsport, Pennsylvanis, on Sunday, 2d 
inst, SamuEL, infant son of GrorGE M. and ELizaBEeTH A. 
McDowk& LL, aged 6 months. 
“Itisthe Lord: shall we resist, 
Or contradict his will, 
Who cannot do but what is just, 
And must be righteous still?” 


Died, st her residence, in Shippensburg, Pennsylvania, 
on the 26th ult. Mrs. ExizapetH ReyYNoLps, in the 75ih 
year of her age. Mrs. Reynolds possessed many qualities 
which greatly endeared her to her jamily, and secured the 
respect and esteem of a large circle of acquaintance. Her 
mind was well stored with religious truth, the knowledge 
of which she acquired by a daily and devout perusal of the 
word of God. Asa Christian parent, she was diligent in the 
spiritual instruction of her family, when around her in 
childhood and youth, and of others whom Providence placed 
under her supervision. With a manner somewhat stern 
and abrupt, she was distinguished by great simplicity of 
heart, depth of affection, candour which could not brook 
dissimulation, and by decision and intrepidity in the dis- 
charge of whatever conscience pronounced to be duty. 
Her last illness, which was protracted, and at times severe, 
induced the solemn anticipation of death; and while she 
was subject to momentary doubt and anxiety respecting her 
state, her habitof mind was profound consciousness of her 
own unworthiness; and her prevailing exercise, tender and 
affectionate reliance on the Saviour, whose righteousness 
was the only foundation of her hope, and whose precious- 
ness was the theme of her admiration and praise. “The 
memory of the just 1s blessed.” . 

Died, on the 18th ult. in Hawkins county, East Tennessee, 
Mrs. CHar votre Gray, consort of Mr. William Gray, in the 
5lst year of herage. The ripe fruit is gathered into the 
garner, and when the summer cloud has fulfilled 1s mission 
in watering the thirsty ground, it passes away; 60. when 
Christians have passed through a sufficient probation here, 
they are gathered into the store-house above; when they 
have accomplished the objsct for which they were placed 
upon earth, they are removed to a happier clime. Such, 
we trust. has been the case with the deceased. Having 
professed religion about twenty years since, the whole tenor 
of her subsequent history testified that ber profession was 
sincere. Her character was made up of humility, meek 
ness, benevolence, and a constant and unwavering reliance 
onthe mercy and faithfulness of God. She lived a devoted 
wife, an affectionate mother, a valuable neighbour, and an 
exemplary Christian, exhibiting in all her sucial inte rcouree 
much of the spirit of that religion, pure and undefiled before 
God and the Father, which teaches men to visit the widow 
and fatherless in their affliction,and to keep themselves 
unspotted from the world. Asshe lived,soshedied. Her 
life of piety was terminated by a peaceful and happy death. 
Patient and cheerful during her protracted illness, she 
looked forward 10 “the last of earth” with a calm and 
serious joy. As her strength gradually declined, her hopes 
of heaven seemed to brighten, until, at length, with an 
unclouded faith, she gently fel! asleep in Jesus. 

‘* How blest the righteous, when he dies! 
When sinks a weary soul to rest; 

How mildly beam the closing eyes, 
How gently heaves the expiring breast! 


Life’s duty done, as sinks the clay, 
Light from its load the spirit flies; 
While heaven and earth combine to say, 
How blest the righteous, when he dies!” M. 


uare Presbyterian 


PRESBYTERY QF ELIZABETHTOWN. 


The Presbytery of Elizabethtown will meet in the First 
Presbyterian Church in Newark, New Jersey, on Tuesday, 
18th inst. at four o’clock, P. M. and in the evening of that 
day it 1s expected that Mr. Henry V. Rankin, a licentiate of 
the Presbytery, will be ordained as a Foreign Missionary. 

 Epwin H. REtInnart, Moderator, 


BOARD OF FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


The Board of Foreign Missions of the Presbyterian 
Church acknowledges the receipt of the following sums, 
viz. S D. for the Institution for Protestant Girls at La 
Force, France, $10. C. A. D. for the Colonization Society, 
0. S. R. D. for the same, $10. C. A. D. for France. $5. 
S. R. D. for the same, $5. S. R. D. for Foreign Missions, 
$10. Also from the Presbyterian church at Lewisburg, 
Pennsylvania, $60, of which $10 is for 25 copies of the 
Missionary Chronicle. 

ACKNOWLEDGMENTS. 


The Subscriber acknow ledges the receipt of the following 
sums, additional, for the Presbyterian church at Waukesha, 
Wiscorsin, viz. From Rev. Mr. Ottersen, Johnstown, New 
York, $5. From the Presbyterian church at Londonderry, 
New Hampshire, $8— $13. Formerly acknowledged, $62.50. 
—Total, $75.50; transmitted to Rev. A. L. Linsley. 

Joun M. Kress. 


The undersigned thankfully acknowledges the receipt of 
a note, enclosing $5.25, the amount of a collection taken up 
at the conclusion ofa debating club, at Spence Creek, Centre 
county, Pennsylvania, and appropriated to the Board of 
Foreign Missions. 

WituiaM D. Snyper, Receiving Agent. 
Mission Rooms, Philadelphia, 
July 10, 1848. 


PRESBYTERIAN BOOK DEPOSITORY, 
No. 21 Centre street, New York, 


NEXT DOOR TO THE MISSION HOUSE. 
deer PRESBYTERIAN BOARD OF PUBLICATION 
having discontinued their Depository, Brick Church 
Chapel, No. 36 Park Row, in the city of New York, the 
undersigned intends keeping constantly on hand at his Book 
store, No. 21 Centre street, next door to the Mission House, 
New York, a stock of all of the Books and Tracts of the Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, which ho will dispose of whole. 
sale and retail. Booksellers, Country Merchants, Sabbath 
Schools, Churches, Pastors, and others, may obtain Libraries 
of these Books, and Books and ‘I'racts in quantities to suit 
their several wants, at a liberal discount from the Catalogue 
prices. Price Catalogues of the Publications can be had, 
oe charge, at the Bookstore, No. 21 Centre street, New 
ork. 
Orders for Books, or letters requesting informal: 
may be addressed to 
WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, Bookseller, 
july 15—3t 21 Centre street. New York. 
UBLICATIONS OF THE AMERICAN TRACT 
SOCIETY.—These works are not exceeded in high 
evangelical character, spiritual power, and practical worth, 
by any similar collection in auy language. They have 
been carefully selected for the great body of intelligent 
readers throughout the country, and the most watchiul 
parent may supply them to his dantiy. or to others, not only 
with safety to their best and eterna! interests, but with hope 
of the richest spiritual blessings. ‘'neir Catalogue now 
contains 1313 different works, including those im the various 
foreign langu»ges, and may be obtained at the Depository, 
No. 4 Hart’s Buildings, Sixth and Chestnut streets, Phila- 
del phia. 
Subscriptions for the American Messenger (which has 
already a circulation of 125,000 copies monthly) received 
as above. july 15—3i* 


ODGE’S COMMENTARY ON THE KOMANS,— 

Eleventh Edition.—This Work, with the accom pany- 

ing Questions, has been extensively used asa Text book, 

and hes given entire satisfaction. A new edition has just 
been issued. 


Also recently published, a second edition of Notes on 
the Gespels, Critical, Explanatory, and Practical, on a 
new plan, by the Rev. Melancithon W. Jacobus, Volume 
I.—Matthew—so prepared as to accompany the Ques- 
tions of the American Sunday School Union, and incor- 
porating with the Notes the most approved harmony of 
the Four Gospels, in sections which keep before the eye 
the whole history, in the order of the narratives; with pic- 
torial illustrations from Kitto’s Encyclopedia, view of Jeru- 
salem as besieged by Titus, and of Modern Jerusalem, in a 
new style, with maps, genealogy of Christ, &c. 

The plan of these Notes meets a very extensive want in 
Sabbath Schools, Bible Classes, and Families, while it must 
facilitate the introduction of Scripture Jessons into Schools. 
It brings together a cupious Biblical apparatus, while it also 
furnishes a complete companion to the Question book, and 

athers around these questions the ample material for more. 

t helps the teacher, and encourages the scholar to make due 
preparation. It facilitates scriptural instruction in families 
and day schools, by bringing the material to hant for the 
study of the Questions, making it practicable and attractive ; 
and withal, 1t exhibits a harmony of the Four Gospels in the 
most useful manner, where the whole evangelical history 
is brought together. and substantially gone over, in exam- 
ining the gospel by Matthew, and ona plan hitherto unat- 
tempted. See Questions of the American Sunday School 
Union on the Gospels, and especially the new Consecutive 
Union Question Book, vol. I. Matthew. 

Sunday Schools purchasing in quantities, will be furnished 
with these Books at a reduction from the usual prices. 
Published and for sale by 

WILLIAM 8S. MARTIEN, 
july 15—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


EW WORK FOR CHURCH CHOIRS.—The Choir 

_ Chorus Book, a collection of choruses from the works 
of distinguished composers. Compiled, adapted to English 
words, and arranged with particular reference to choir 
practice, and for the use of | Musical Societies, by A. N. 
Johnson. It presents for the practice of Choirs a large col- 
lection of Choruses, selected from the Oratorios, Masses, 
Cantatas, &c. of the best composers who have ever lived, 
arranged in a form adapted to Choir use and improvement. 
The Choruses of the great masters are universally esteemed 
the best existing models of Choral music. ‘The highly 
beneficial effect which the thorough study of such classical 
compositions has in improving the taste and execution of 
those who practice them, is weil understood. Five of the 


Choruses contained in this work are by Handel, thirteen by | 


Haydn, seventeen by Mozart, six by Mendeissohn. and the 
remainder are by Cherubini, Spohr, Neukomm, Zingarelli, 
and others. Although this werk contains more vocal music 
than the most expensive Chorus Books which have been 
published in thie country, it will be sold at a price less than 
that of common church music books. For sale b 
HENRY PERKINS, 
july 15—3t No. 142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


4 : os He then poured the oil, and corn, and wine, em- these exciting circumstances, Prince Windseh- | life in this frightful struggle has reached. Some | pe . : 
Tt blems of prosperity and happiness, into the stone, gratz, with great calmness and dignity, entreated | compute the loss on the sideof the troops at from 9000 
j a) and after the usual examination of the order, pro- the mob to disperse, but to no effect. They en-/ to 10,000 slain, but we hope this is exaggerated. 
73 deavoured to hang him up to a lamp by a rope, | The number of prisoners captured of the insurgents, 
a ° which they procured, when he was rescued by his | exceeds 5000. All the prisons are filled, as well 
é ht grenadiers. At five o’clock, the people not having | as the dungeons and vaults of the Tuileries, the 
he taken down the barricades as he had required, he | Louvre, Palais Royal, the Chamber of Deputies, and | 
- ordered heavy guns to be brought into play, and | the Hotel de Ville. A military commission has al- 
; | ae he contiaued firing until ten o'clock atnight. The | ready been appointed to try such as were found 
i conflict lasted, almost without intermission, during | with arms in their bands, and they will probably be 
} mr ag | the neat day, and by the latest accounts, we hear | deported to the Marquesas Islands, or some trans- 
: ne that Prague wasa heap of ruins. The peasants | atlantic French colony. A decree has been pro- ; 
Pe are described as the great actors in the affair, the | posed with that object. 
” | National Guard of the city not having taken part The insurgents, and especially the women en- 
: in it; and peasant warfare is always the most bar- |_ gaged in the affai pated the prisoners with un- 
} : barous that can be conceived, but the military 
+ 
| | 
> 
j | 
| 
| 
“all 
| 
| 


itself. 
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PRECEPT AND EXAMPLE. 
Let precept and example 
_Aye hand in hand be seen, 
For gude advice is plenty, 
And unco easy gi’en ; 
And bairnies in the uptak 
Ye ken are seldom slow; 
So aye, whate’er advice ye gie, 
A gude example show. 
They’re gleg al imitation, 
As ilka ane may ken ; 

The lasses a’ would women be— 
The laddies would be mer ; 
So lead them kindly by the hand 

The road that they should go ; 
And aye, whate’er advice ye gie, 
A gude example show. 


And should you promise aught to them, 
Aye keep your promise true : 
For truth a precious lesson is, 
That they maun learn frae you ; 
And ne’ar reprove a naughty word 
Wi’ hasty word or blow, __ 
But aye, whate’er advice ye gie, 
A gude example show. 


And so to home-born truth and love, 
Ye’ll win ilk bonnie bairn, 

For as they hear the old cock craw, 
The young are sure to learn. 

They’ll spurn at mean hypocrisy, 
Wi’ honest pride they’ll glow, 

* And bless the parents’ watchful care, 

Wha gude example show. 


LATE FOREIGN ITEMS. 

Tue Priests.—One of the priests, in a let- 
ter to Mr. Secretary Ray, thus propounds his 
views with respect to the time when it shall be 
necessary to put the doctrine of physical force 
into practical operation : 

«‘ Let this combination of United Irishmen 
take place, and the gloom brooding over the 
destinies of unhappy Erin will soon pass away, 
and forever. In such an event it needs no sa- 
gacity to foresee, that the repeal of the disas- 
trous Union must inevitably and quickly come. 
To attain that end you should incessantly keep 
before your countrymen the madness of enga- 
ging in physical conflict with England whilst 
they are destitute of food, and, from their in- 
sular position, completely at the mercy.of her 
powerful navy. Under any circumstances | 
would not encourage to bloody strife—for this 
reason, that such counsel would be entirely in- 
consistent with my character as a clergyman. 
But should my countrymen, in the honest pur- 
suit of their rights, be thwarted, and the con- 
stitution shattered from under them—should 
they adopt the only alternative left them, I would 
not be wanting in my duty—I would raise my 
hands to heaven, like Moses, and fervently be- 
seech the Lord of Hosts, who guided the hand 
of the heroic woman of Apulia, to defeat the 
oppressors of my country. A great occasion 
based on the union of Repealers, is now offering 
The country should rise with it and 
assume again the colossal attitude of 1843. 
The moment the first field in Ireland ripens in- 


to fertility, then up with the million host of Mul- 


laghmast, and the daring of Mallow ; and shame 
eternal on the recreant who will not be for Erin 
and repeal. My dear sir, very faithfully, 
JEREMIAH VAUGHAN, 
Parish Priest, Ruan and Dysart.” | 
SHAKSPEARE.— The lovers of Shakspeare 
will be glad to hear that Mr. Devon has just 
met with a muster roll for part of Warwick- 
shire, made in the reign of Henry VIII. which 
contains the names of William and four other 
Shakspeares, three Hathaways, and other rela- 
tives of the great bard. 


GrotocicaL Discovery.—Not far from the 
right bank of the Nicolaifskaia, in the govern- 
ment of Tobolsk, in Siberia, a rich mine of 
stones has been discovered in the midst of the 
establishment for the washing of auriferous 
sands. ‘These stones present a perfect resem- 
blance to diamonds, except that they are a trifle 
less heavy and less hard, although harder than 
granite. Specimens of the stones have been 
deposited in the Imperial Museum of Natural 
History at St. Petersburg, and Russian miner- 
alogists propose to call them diamantoide.— 
Galignani’s Messenger. 


Deatu or an Evernant.—On Saturday, 
*‘ Rajah,” the elephant belonging to Mr. Atkins, 
at the Zoological Gardens at Liverpool, was 
shot. The facts of the occurrence were these : 
On Saturday morning the keeper of the ele- 
phant was in the den with Rajah. One of the 
holiday visitors from some of the neighbouring 
towns was in the house watching the manceu- 
vres of the animal, who, having in some way or 
other displeased his keeper, was struck by him. 
Rajah resented the blow, struck the man to the 
ground, and, crushing him with one of his feet, 
broke almost every rib in his body. The 
stranger immediately gave the alarm, but it was 
too late, the keeper had ceased to live. It was 
instantly determined that the animal should be 
destroyed. ‘The commanding officer of the dis- 
trict, at the request of Mr. Atkins, immediately 
despatched a company of Rifles from the bar- 
racks for the purpose of destroying the elephant. 
In the meantime two ounces of prussic acid and 
twenty-five grains of aconite (monk’s-hood) 
were administered in buns and treacle. Fora 
few minutes Rajah betrayed symptoms of sick- 
ness, but no other effect was visible, and he ap- 
peared soon afier to recover his usual health 
and activity. After the lapse of three quarters 
of an hour it was deemed advisable to despatch 
him by shooting him. The house was ordered 
to be cleared of all save the soldiers, twelve of 
whom presented their arms. Rajah turned 
round when he saw the rifles presented at him, 
but on again presenting a fair view for a shot 
the pieces were discharged, and he reeled, utter- 
ing at the same time aloud growl. ‘Twelve 
other soldiers immediately took the places of 
those who had fired, and, presenting their pieces, 
fired at the first opportunity. Another body of 


soldiers entered the house, but it-was found a 


vital place had been touched, and that the ele- 
phant was dead. After the melancholy acci- 
dent the elephant betrayed no symptoms of 
restlessness. He had been for about a dozen 
years in the possession of Mr. Atkins, who paid 
eight hundred pounds for him when but very 
young, and his value at the time he was shot 
must have considerably exceeded one thousand 
pounds.— Liverpool paper. 

Srncurar Encounrer.—It is but rarely that 
the House of Lords is made the arena for the 
perpetration of practical jokes. On Friday 
night, however, some noble Lord (who for the 
present at least is as unknown as the author of 
Junius,) unbending for a moment from the 
austere severity which the world supposes to be 
inseparable from the British Senator, malicious- 
ly attempted to raise a laugh at the expense of 
a noble and learned Lord, an ex-Chancellor, by 
placing a new broom—a veritable brush—in 
the place usually occupied by that distinguished 
luminary of the law, Henry Lord Brougham. 
On the encyclopedic Peer taking his seat he 
found himself—if not sitting on thorns, at least 
silting on something equally unpleasant, and 
on looking down for the cause of his unease, 
found an alter ego—a hairy broom—staring 
him in the face. At first he glowered at it as 
if it were a goblin grim, then he took it up, and 
peering curiously at it as at some strange in- 
strument of torture, examined it carefully from 
end to end, and lastly deposited it on a back 
bench, all around at first looking as solemn as 


mutes at a funeral, lest they should be suspect- | 


ed as the originators of this atrocious outrage, 
and then bursting into a general laugh at the 
perplexity of the noble and learned Lord.— 
Morning Advertiser. 

Ancizent Coin.—A silver coin was found a 
short time ago in an ancient “ rath,” in the 
townland of Tirearly, two miles west of this 
city. [tis very thin and a little larger than a 
shilling. The obverse has a large cross in the 


centre, and round it—“ » Lupovicus Imp.” 


The reverse bears the gable of a church, sur- 
mounted by a cross ; the inscription—“ « x 
Ristiana PReticio.”’ The letters are Roman 
capitals. This rare coin belongs to one of the 
earliest emperors of Germany, Lewis the First, 
who succeeded Charlemagne, in A. D. 814. 
The intercourse between Ireland and Germany 
at a very early period is well known by every 
student of Irish ecclesiastical history. Irish 
missionaries converted large portions of Ger- 
many to the faith of Christ; and, to this day, 
many churches remain which were dedi- 
cated to the memory of their Irish founders, 
several of whom suffered martyrdom. The 
coin is now in the possession of Mr. Corry, 
of this city—Armagh Guardian. 

Femate Cuartist AssociaTion.—A_ So- 
ciety composed exclusively of women, called 
the Female Chartist Association, has been es- 
tablished in Bethnal Green; it has upwards of 
1500 enrolled members. They hold weekly 
meetings at a public house, the Secretary, Char- 
lotte Rees, attending to receive new members. 
A female chairman is elected, and the orators 
are exclusively women. They are about to 
convey in procession a petition in favour of the 
charter to her Majesty at Buckingham Palace. 

WestmMinsTER he 
Dean and Chapter of Westminster deserve very 
great praise for the recent alterations in the 
Abbey. The north transept is open to the 
south, and the south to the north; and when 
you stand in Poet’s Corner, you can see the 
statues of Lord Mansfield, Lord Chatham, and 
Canning, in the transept on the other side of 
the choir. Formerly you could see nothing 
more than an incongruous screen, very little 
better than an ornamental hoarding. Then the 
old stalls and seats have been removed ; the or- 
gan placed on one side, and the great west win- 
dow made visible from the choir. By these 
alterations, one thousand additional seats have 
been obtained. Other works are in progress. 
The Dean and Chapter are about to restore to 
the places from which they were stolen two 
emblazoned bronze escutcheons from the tomb 
of Edward III. and a bronze wreath from the 
tomb of Henry VII. These have been returned 
by the repenting individuals, or executors of 
parties that must have torn them with heavy 
tools from these royal monuments. Another 
penitent pilferer has lately sent to the Dean a 
slice taken some years ago from the royal co- 
ronation chair. : 

Distances JumrEep By Horsges.—Chandler, 
39 feet, over a brook at Warwick; Culverthorpe, 
37 feet, over hurdles, at Newport Pagnel ; 
King of the Valley, 35 feet, over the Wissen- 
dine Brook, Leicestershire; Lottery, 34 feet, 
at Liverpool ; Peter Simple, 37 feet, at Boston. 


— 


THE OREGON MASSACRE. 


The Missionary Herald for July con- 
tains a particular account of the late hor- 
rible massacre of missionaries and others 
in Oregon, a brief summary of which we 
published some time since. The following 
details are communicated by the Rev. Mr. 
Spalding, one of the surviving missiona- 
ries of the American Board in that Terri- 
tory. We extract a few additional items 
of interest: 

The massacre took place on November 
29th. Mr. Smith and family were at the 
saw-mill, twenty miles distant; also, Mr. 
Young, his wife, and three sons. Next 
day Mr. Young came down to the station 
for provisions, and waskilled. The others 
were sent for nine days after the horrible 
deed, and their lives were preserved that 
they might take charge of the flour-mill. 
But the women and children, to the num- 
ber of forty-eight, (including the oldest 
daughter of Mr. Spalding, who was at the 
station at the time,) were made slaves by 
the murderers, and treated in the most cruel 
and brutal manner. 

Eight days after the first massacre, 


Messrs. Sails and Bulee, young men who 


were sick, were dragged from their beds, 
butchered, and cut to pieces in the most 
horrible manner, in the presence of the 
women andchildren, and their dead bodies 
lay near the door for forty-eight hours in 
mud and blood; and the captives, and 
among them was a sister of Bulee, were 
compelled to pass over them for their wood 
and water. No one was allowed to wash 
and bury them till two Nez Percés arrived. 

Doctor Whitman had just returned from 
burying an Indian child, and was engaged 
in reading. An Indian, to divert his atten- 
tion, was in the act of soliciting medicine, 
while another came behind him, and with 
a tomahawk struck him on the back of his 
head. A second blow on the top of the 
head laid him lifeless on the floor. Then 
Tilaukait, a, principal chief, who has re- 
ceived unnumbered favours from the Doc- 
tor,and who was about to be received into 
the church, fell upon the dead body, and 
mangled it horribly, cutting the face and 
head, taking out the heart, &c. and scatter- 
ing them in the mud.” “ Mrs. Whitman 
fled up stairs, where she received a wound 
in the breast, through the window. Mr. 
Rogers joined her; but they were per- 
suaded to come down, the Indians promis- 
ing not to kill them. They were immedi- 
ately taken to the door, however, and shot. 
Mrs. Whitman died immediately. Mr. 
Rogers lingered a longtime. -Mr. Osborn, 
who was sick, and who, with his sick 
family hid themselves under the floor, 
heard him, as he lay in the mud and blood, 
frequently say, ‘Lord Jesus, come quick- 
ly,’ till his voice failed.”’ 

Doctor Whitman was a native of Rush- 
ville, New York, and Mrs. Whitman was 
born in Prattsburgh, in the same State. 
He first went to Oregon in 1835. Return- 
ing the same year, he was married early 
in 1836, and immediately set his face 
toward the country which has been his 
home ever since. He was a laborious and 
self-denying man; and she was a woman 
of singular excellence and worth. 

I was at the Utilla, twenty miles West 
of Waiilatpu at the time of the massacre ; 
and remained there, visiting the sick and 
preaching to the Indians, till Wednesday 
morning ; at which time I left for the resi- 
dence of Dr. Whitman. When I was 
within about three miles of the station, I 
met a Roman Catholic priest, his interpre- 
ter, and a Kayuse. 

After some conversation, the Indian 
wheeled about, and, with great speed, pro- 
ceeded toward the house of Dr. Whitman, 
when the priest informed me of what had 
taken place. He informed me that he had 
arrived there the night before ; that he had 
that morning baptized the children of the 
murderers, while the hands of their parents 
were yet wet with the blood of their devo- 
ted Protestant teachers; after which he 
had assisted two friendly Indians in bury- 
ing the slain. He said that ten men and 


THE PRESBYTERIAN. 


Mrs. Whitman had been killed; that a 
Frenchman in the employ of the Doctor 
had been spared, as also the women and 
children; that no Frenchman, or Hudson 
Bay Company’s man would be harmed, 
but only Americans. This he received 
from the chief. Having requested him to 
take charge of my pack-horse, I took some 
provisions which he had prepared for the 
night, and gave myself into the hands of 
God, and turned my horse to the plains. 

In the mean time the Indian had return- 
ed toward Dr. Whitman’s to reload his pis- 
tol, and wait for me to come along. He 
had started with the priest with the inten- 
tion of killing me; but, stopping to smoke, 
he had accidentally discharged his pistol in 
lighting his pipe, and had neglected to re- 
load. After waiting a while, he wheeled 
again on his track and followed the priest, 
who had providentially made great speed, 
and had gone some ten miles before the 
Indian overtook him. Not finding me 
there, nor learning from the interpreter what 
direction I had taken, he returned again to 
the point of meeting and took my track ; 
but darkness coming on, he was stopped 
for the night. | 

Suffice it to say, the Lord delivered me 
from my pursuer. I travelled at nights 
and lay concealed in the day time. The 
second night my horse left me. I had now 
ninety miles to walk without food ; I must 
leave every thing, even my boots, as they 
were too small. But, praised be the name 
of God! the fourth night I reached home, 
without great suffering. | 

A despatch was sent immediately from 
Walla Walla to this place. Mr. Ogden, 
with two boats and a great amount of 
property, proceeded with all haste to Walla 
Walla, sent an order for myself and family 
and the Americans at my place to join him 
without delay, and a request to the Nez 
Percés to deliver us up, with the promise 
of property inreturn. In forty-eight hours 
we were under way, with a portion of our 
property. Part of it has been ‘left, a part 
was plundered by the Indians, and some 
has been given to appease them. We 
reached Walla Walla in four days, escorted 
by about forty Nez Percés, to protect us 
from the Kayuses ; who required a large 
amount of property, which was furnished 
at the fort. Here we found the captives 
from Waiilatpu,rescued bythe very prompt 
and judicious efforts of Mr. Ogden. He 
paid fifty blankets to the Kayuses for the 
captives, with a large amount of other pro- 
perty. To the Nez Percés he paid twelve 
blankets, with other articles. My party 
swelled the number of the rescued to sixty, 


‘and the next day we were in three boats 


on our way to this place. God gave us 
the very best of weather for the season, 
and we reached here to-day. 

On the 10th we proceed to Oregon 
city, where Mr. Ogden will deliver us to 
the Governor. Too much praise cannot 
be awarded to the Hudson Bay Company, 
especially to Mr. Ogden, for their timely, 
prompt, judicious, and Christian efforts in 
our behalf. We owe it, under.a kind Pro- 
vidence, to the efforts of Messrs. Ogden and 
Douglass, that we are alive at this place 
to-day. The property at Waiilatpu, has 
all been plundered, and the buildings are de- 
molished. Four hundred troops have al- 
ready collected, and are on their way to 
take possession of the Kayuse country and 
to punish the guilty. Messrs. Eells and 
Walker have been advised to flee to Col- 
ville. | 

Mr. Spalding gives the following list of 
those who were massacred :—Dr. and Mrs. 
Whitman, Mr. Rogers, who has been two 
years preparing for the ministry, witha 
view to join the mission, John and Francis 
Sagar, the two eldest boys of the orphan 
children, Messrs. Kimble, of Indiana, 
Saunders, Hall, Marsh, Hoffman, of EI- 
mira, New York, Gillan, Young, Sails, and 
Bulee, all of the late immigration, who had 
stopped at the station to winter. The first 
three have left large families. 


——— 


BREVITIES. 

John Lyng, who accompanied Captain Cook 
in his last voyage, and witnessed his being 
speared by the lances of the Indians, recently 
died in Greenwich hospital, at the advanced 
age of 97, 

The Scotsman states that the body of the 
queen of James II. after four centuries of inter- 
ment, has been exhumed by excavations for de- 
molishing Trinity Church, and building a rail- 
way Station. 3 | 

A lady, residing at Edinburgh, has invented 
a new kind of architectural cement, to which 
she has given the name of “ intonaco,” and 
which is said to be far superior to any stucco or 
cement hitherto known.. 

Wit is brushwood ; judgment is timber. The 
first makes the brightest flame, but the other 


gives the most lasting heat. 


A NIGHT WITH A DUELLIST. 


A duel was fought near the city of 
Washington, under circumstances of pecu- 
liar atrocity. A distinguished individual 
challenged his relative, who was once his 
friend. The challenged party having the 
choice of weapons, named muskets, to be 
loaded with buckshot and slugs, and the 
distance ten paces; avowing at the same 
time his intention and desire that both par- 
ties should be destroyed. They fought. 
The challenger was killed on the spot; the 
murderer escaped unhurt! Years after- 
wards, a gentleman was spending the 


winter in Charleston, South Carolina, and 


lodged at the same house with this unhap- 
py man. He was requested, by the duel- 
list, one evening, to sleep in the same room 
with him, but he declined, as he was very 
well accommodated in his own. On his 
persisting in declining, the duellist confess- 
ed to him that HE WAS AFRAID TO SLEEP 
ALONE; and as a friend who usually occu- 
pied the room was absent, he would esteem 
ita great favour if the gentleman would 
pass the night with him. His kindness 
being thus demanded, he consented, and 
retired to rest in the room of this man of 
fashion and honour, who some years be- 
fore had stained his hands in the blood of 
a kinsman. After long tossing on his un- 
quiet pillow, and repeated half-stifled 
groans, that revealed the inward pangs of 
the murderer, he sank into slumber, and 
as he rolled from side to side, the name of 
his victim was often uttered, with broken 
words that discovered the keen remorse 
that preyed like fire on his conscience. 
Suddenly he would start up in his bed 
with the terrible impression that the aven- 
ger of blood was pursuing him; or hide 
himself under the covering as if he would 
escape the burning eye of an angry God, 
that gleamed in the darkness over him, 
like lightning from a thunder cloud! For 
him there was “no rest, day nor night.”’ 
Conscience, armed with terrors, lashed him 
unceasingly, and who could sleep? And 
this was not the restlessness of disease, the 
raving of a disordered intellect, nor the 
anguish of a maniac struggling in chains! 


It was a man of intelligence, education, 
health, and influence, given up to himself, 
not delivered over to the avenger of blood, 
to be tormented before his time; but left 
to the power of his own conscience, suf- 
fering only what every one may suffer 
who is abandoned of God! _ 


ECONOMY IN LINEN WASHING. 


A correspondent of a Dundee paper 
writes as follows:—“ After many experi- 
ments made by myself and others, I find 
that a liitle pipe clay dissolved among 
the water employed in washing, gives the 
dirtiest linens the appearance of having 
been bleached, and cleans them thorough- 
ly with about half the labour, and a saving 
of full one-fourth the soap. The method 
adopted was to dissolve a little of the pipe 
clay in the warm water in the wash 
tub, or to rub a little of it, together with 
the soap on the articles to be washed.— 
This process was repeated as often as re- 
quired, until the articles to be washed 
were made thoroughly clean. All who 


have made the experiment have agreed 


that the saving of soap and labour are 
great; and that the clothes are improved 
in colour equally as if they were bleached. 
The peculiar advantage of employing this 
article with the soap is, that it gives the 
hardest water almost the softness of rain 
water. ”’ 


ARTIFICIAL MINERALS AND PRECIOUS STONES. 


A process has been explained to the 
Paris Academy of Sciences, and a patent 
obtained for it, whereby artificial stone 
of every quality may be produced, from 
artificial granite to statuary marble. 

This invention is, it is said, from its 
cheapness, a great advantage for all the 
purposes of architectural decoration, and 
from its plastic nature before it becomes 
hard, of great service to sculptors in taking 
casts of statuettes, busts, &c. and even of 
figures of the size of life. The cost, in all 
cases, where carving is required in stone, 
in which this composition is substituted, 
is less by nine-tenths. The invention is 
founded on the chemical analysis of the 
natural varieties of stone, and the manu- 
facture is capable of such modifications as 
are requisite to produce all the varieties— 
“stones manufactured to order.” 

The artificial stone produced is less ab- 
sorbent than natural stone, and is superior 
in compactness of texture, and will resist 
frost, damp, and the chemical acids. It is 
made of flints, and siliceous grift, sand, 
&c. rendered fluid by-heat, and poured into 
moulds as required till cool and hardened. 
Its strength and solidity enable it to resist 
more blows than real stone. 

Specimens of the invention have been 
forwarded to London, and their appear- 
ance is pronounced exceedingly curious. 
They consist of many varieties, some being 
plain pieces of coping-stones for variegated 
pavements for halls and rooms, stone orna- 
ments, such as mouldings for friezes, finials, 
and some more elaborate, having flowers 
and devices apparently cut with the chisel. 
There are also some grindstones, and hones 
used by agricultural labourers for sharpen- 
ing scythes and tools. The invention is 
also applicable to the lining of cisterns and 
water-pipes, its vitreous qualities insuring 
cleanliness. Its extreme cheapness is also 
a matter of consideration to those who re- 
quire ornamental additions to their houses. 


FORMATION OF HAIL. 

Hail is supposed to be formed in the 
upper regions by a sudden and extensive 
vacuum being formed along with a wa- 
tery cloud whereby a quantity of caloric 
is extracted from the water, and the drops 
fall upon the earth in pieces of ice. 

The Chemnitz mine in Hungary affords 
an experimental exhibition of the forma- 
tion” of hail on a magnificent scale. In 
that mine the drainage of water is raised 
by an engine, in which common air is vio- 
lently compressed in a large cast iron ves- 
sel. While the air isin a state of high 
compression, a workman desires a visitor 
to hold his hat before a cock which he 
turns ; the compressed air, as it rushes out 
over the surface of the other air brings 
out some vapour with it,which is frozeninto 
ice balls by the cold generated by the air 
it expands; and these shoot through the 
hat to the no sinall annoyance of one party, 
but to the infinite amusement of the other, 


A SOUTH AFRICAN BUSH AND ITS INHABI- 
‘TANTS. 


I nevér saw, in any other part of the 
world, any thing resembling the Fish 
River Bush; nor, I should think, does there 
exist a tract so difficult to penetrate or to 
clear. The vegetation is so succulent, that 
fire has no effect on it, even in the driest 
weather, and at the same time so strong 
and rigid and so excessively dense, that 
there is no getting through it, without cut- 
ting your way at every step, unless in the 
paths made by wild beasts. Yet the Caf- 
fres make their way through with won- 
derful skill and activity, creeping like 
snakes among the thickets, where no white 
man can follow them; and this covert ex- 
tending so far along the frontier, is of great 
advantage to them, both in their predatory 
and hostile incursigns, as they can muster 
in force, and even approach to within a 
few miles of Graham’s Town, without be- 
ing observed. Not more than twenty 
years ago,I have been told, the Fish River 
Bush swarmed with elephants and other 
wild beasts. Mr. Clarke once saw fifty 
elephants together near Trompeter’s Drift, 
about thirty miles from Graham’s Town; 
but the active war waged against them, 
for the sake of their ivory, by the Albany 
settlers, the more frequent passage of men 
and cattle through these wild tracts, the 
patrolling and fighting in the Bush during 
the late Caffre war, have put these abori- 
ginal inhabitants to the rout. At the pre- 
sent day, it is said, not an elephant is to 
be found in any part of the Fish River 
Bush. The rhinoceros and buffalo still 
exist there; but the former, the most dan- 
gerous of all the wild beasts of this coun- 
try, is becoming extremely rare. The hip- 
popotamus, or sea-cow, as the Dutch call 
it, though much reduced in numbers, is 
still to be found near the mouth of the 
river. All the large kinds of antelope have 
become far scarcer than they were former- 


ly within the bounds of the colony, and 


some are quite extinct. The high, open 
table plains, called the Bontebok Flats, ly- 
ing to the north-east of the Winterberg, 
are still famous for the abundance of large 
game. Many officers who had visited 
them for the sake of hunting, assured me 
that the immense multitudes of wild quad- 
rupeds, especially of the quagga, the gnoo 
or wilde beast, the blesbok, and the spring- 
bok, which were there to be seen, were 
really astonishing. Lions are frequently 
to be met with on these flats, though much 


‘ 


| reduced in number by the exertions of the 


sportsmen. It is said that the lion will sel- 
dom attack a man, at least a white man, 
unless provoked: when roused, he gener- 
ally walks away at a slow pace, with an 
air of great deliberation and tranquillity, 
seeming to say, “I will let you alone, if 
you let me alone ;”’ but if pursued or fired 
at, he attacks in his turn with great fury. 
I had always supposed that he was an ani- 
mal of solitary habits, but the officers who 
had hunted on the Bontebok Flats, all con- 
curred in asserting that it was usual to 
meet with several lions together, sometimes 
as many as seven or eight.—Journal of a 
Residence at the Cape of Good Hope. 


A HINDOO’S REVERENCE FOR THE ENGLISH. 


A missionary was one day conversing 
with a Hindoo in the neighbourhood of 
Madras, and asked him, “What do you 
worship?” “I worship the English,” said 
the Hindoo, without a moment’s hesita- 
tion. “The English! What folly! Why 
do you do so?” “ Because they must be 
gods,”’ he replied; “for look at that iron 
bridge, (a very large one had just been 
finished in the neighbourhood ;) none but 
the gods could have done such a thing as 
that. Look also at that steam-vessel, (and 
there was a steamboat lying at anchor at 
some distance ;) when the Indians place 
iron on the water it immediately goes down 
to the bottom; but the English, they make 
it swim like wood, and make it go where- 
ever they please. Then only look at the 
smoke coming from it, and the terrible 
noise itmakes! Surely they must be gods 
who can do all that.””—Juv. Miss. Mag. 


PROCESS FOR BRONZING DIFFERENT METALS. 


MM. Brunel, Bisson, and Gaugain, have 
presented to the Academy, pieces of dif- 
ferent metals bronzed by an electro-chemi- 
cal process, which has now been applied 
‘in the Arts. 

M. de Ruolz had already communicated 
to the Academy in 1841, a process by 
which he bronzed several metals; that is, 
he deposited upon them, by the aid of the 
galvanic battery, layers more or less thin, 
of brass, or of bronze. This process, which 
required the use of the alkaline double 
cyanides of copper and zinc, or of copper 
and tin, was not adopted in practice, either 
on account of the high price of the cyanides, 
or from some other reason. 

MM. Brunel, Bisson, and Gaugain, have 
substituted for the cyanides a solution in 
water of 500 parts of carbonate of potassa; 
20 do. chloride of copper ; 40 do. sulphate 
of zinc, and 250 do. nitrate of ammonia. 

For bronze, a salt of tin is substituted 
for the sulphate of zinc. 

By means of this solution, cast and 
wrought iron, steel, lead, zine, tin, and the 
alloys of these metals either with each 
other, or with bismuth, or antimony, may 
be easily covered with brass or bronze, 
after a previous cleaning depending upon 
the nature of the metal. 

The operation is performed cold; the 
piece to be covered is put into connexion 
with the negative pole of a Bunsen (carbon) 
battery, taking for the positive decompos- 
ing pole, a plate of brass or of bronze. 

When it is desired to cover large sur- 
faces,experiment has shown that the num- 
ber, and not the size of the couples must 
be increased. 

When the pieces are coated, and have 
been coloured as is usual in the arts, they 
rival the most beautiful bronzes. A very 
beautiful appearance may be given to 
coarse iron castings. 

Pieces thus covered do not oxidize in 
the house. Those which are designed to 
be placed out of doors must be varnished 
as usual. ‘The new process will be valu- 
able in the arts and deserves to be en- 
couraged.—Comptes Rendus de I’Aca- 
demie des Sciences de Puris, March 20, 
1848. 


SLOW TO SPEAK. 
“T highly approve,’’ says Lord Chatham, 


“the end and intent of Pythagoras’s injunc- 


tion, which is, to dedicate the first part of 
life more to hear and learn, in order to col- 
lect materials out of which to form opinions 
founded on proper lights and well-examin- 
ed sound principles, than to be presuming, 
prompt, and flippant in hazarding one’s 
own slight, crude notions of things, and 
thus exposing the nakedness and emptiness 
of the mind, like a house opened to receive 
company, before it is fitted either with ne- 
cessaries or any ornament for their recep- 
tion and entertainment.”’ | 
“ Swift to hear—slow to speak,’ comes 


from high authority indeed. Let all young 


dominies read this sentence, lest they be- 
come presuming, prompt, flippant, and 
finally open shop too soon, before they are 
furnished with any ornaments, or even 
with necessaries for so doing. 


THE ROSE BUG. 


The Horticulturist for June, publishes 
an account of a method of keeping the 
rose-bug from plants and fruit trees, which 
is worth copying. ‘This pest to vegetation 
has just begun to make its appearance. 
In some parts of this neighbourhood it en- 
tirely destroys the grapes in their green 
state soon after the fruit is set. All the 
devices hitherto used to protect rose-bushes 
and fruits from its depredations, have prov- 
ed ineffectual, except toa very limited ex- 
tent. The rose-bug is one of the most dif- 
ficult of all insects to destroy; it has a body 
cased ina tough coat of mail, and crawls 
on wiry elastic legs, so that considerable 
force is required to crush it. The follow- 
ing is the paragraph in the Horticulturist, 
giving the recipe to which we allude: 

To Prevent the Attack of the Rose-bug. 
—Sir—I -noticed in the Horticulurist of 
August last, the complaints of “ A Jersey- 
man” against the rose-bugs, and he in- 
quires whether there is any remedy. I 
have, for several years, applied a simple, 
easy, and effectual remedy for them. Take 
dry ashes—those taken up in the kitchen 
the same morning are the best, because 
dryest—and with some little paddle, or a 
transplanting trowel, throw them plentiful- 
ly into all parts of the tree or shrub while 
the dew is on, and the earlier the better. 
A repetition on two or three mornings will 
be well at first; after that a little watch- 
fulness will discover whether any further 
application will be necessary. ‘These bugs 
frequently destroy the tender shoots of 


young cherry trees and the blossoms of 


our grapes in this section of the country. 
I have never known a plentiful sprinkling 
of ashes for a few. times, fail of saving the 
trees, or securing a crop of grapes from 
their ravages. 

I have used the same remedy for the 
curculio on the plum-tree, and have never 
known it fail of saving the crop when be- 
gun in season, and followed up regularly 


— 


two or three timesa week. After a rain 
it should be immediately renewed.—RA. 


Newton, Worcester, Massachusetts, May 
10, 1848. 


PROLIFIC ROSE BUSH. 


The writer having in his possession a 
Greville rose, of almost unprecedented 
luxuriance and beauty, and believing there 
are many subscribers to the Friend’s Re- 
view, who would feel interested, and per- 
haps gain some instruction from the treat- 
ment of his, it has induced him to offer the 
following for publication :* 

The bush was transplanted to its present 
place, Deer Creek, Maryland, in the spring 
of 1844, and during that summer attained 
the height of thirty-three feet; it has since 
spread, and now completely covers one 
hundred and four square yards of the stone 
dwelling to which it is attached. Early in 
the spring it was trained closely to the 
building by means of wire, afterwards 
trimming off the small lateral branches 
within six or eight inches of the wall, and 
when in leaf, concealing the wires, and 
giving it the appearance of a clinging 
creeper; it is at present filled with roses, 
and having carefully counted them, I found 
it contained one thousand and twenty clus- 
ters, averaging five or six flowers each, of 
different colours, making the almost in- 
credible number of five or six thousand 
roses from a single bush. It has a south- 
ern exposure, though much shaded by 
trees, the soil dark and rich, and almost 
constantly moist.—Friend’s Review. 


Drees BETWEEN OLD AND New 
SCHOOL PRESBYTERIANS. — Differences be. 
tween Old and New-school Presbyterians, by the Rey 
Lewis Cheeseman, with an Introductory Chapter by J.C. 
Lord, D.D. of Buffalo, 12mo, cloth. Also same work in 
per covers. Chalmers’s Works, 13 vols. including his 
osthumous Works, Select Works, Natural Theology, As- 
tronomical Discourses, &c. Turnbull's Pulpit Orators of 
France and Switzerland. Life of Rowland Elill, Religion 
Teaching ya: le, ty Dr. Dickinson. William, the 
Cottager, a beautiful juvenile. Memoir of Elizabeth Fry. 
Tam’s Fortnight Ramble. Hurd’s Grammatical Corrector. 
Winslow on the Atonement. Example of Washington. 
Clarke's Scripture Promises. Alexander on Isaiah. Scott’s 
Commentary, 6 vols. Do 5 vols. Do.3vols. Horne’s In- 
troduction, 2 vols. Bonar's Story of Grace. Farmer's 
Daughter. Listener, by C. Fry, new edition. Niebubr’s 
Rome. Prescott’s Ferdinand and Isabella, 3 vols. Presby- 
terian Psalms and Hymns, in various styles of binding 
David's Psalms. fymns for Youth, suitable to be used in 
Sabbath and Parochial Schools. Old Anthony’s Hints. 
Spring's Obligations of the World to the Bible, wster's 
Optics, &c. 
School ‘Teachers, Country Merchants, Sabbath Schools, 
Booksellers, and others supplied upon liberal) terms. 
VILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
july 8—3t No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


INE TEAS, &c.—Some of the best Black Teas ever 
imported, with a variety of Prime Black Tea by the 

Box, at 31} to 60 cents per pound. Also extra quality new 
crop Hyson, Young Hyson, Imperial, and Gunpowder Tea 
The choicest Sugar Cured Hams of all sizes. A full! assort- 
ment of Underwood’s Pickles, Sauces, and Ketchups; 75 of 
the best imitation English Cheese the subscriber ever met 
with. Also English, Parmesan, Dutch Head, Sap Sago, 
Gruyere, Pine Apple, and Common Cheese. Sugars of 
every description at greatly reduced prices; Old Govern- 
ment Java Coffee at lower prices than ever before known, 
with all articles kept in the best Family Grocery Stores, at 
the lowest cash prices. Orders from the Country, es well as 

the - carefully attended to. SIMON COLTON, 
orth-east cor. Chestnut and Tenth st. Philadelphia. 
may 13—3t 


HE BRITISH FEMALE POETS.—The British Fe- 
male Poets. with Biographical “and Critical Notices. 

by Rev. George W. Bethune, | volume, 8vo, 490 pages, with 
two beautiful steel plates. Lays of Love and Faith, by the 
same author, History of a Penitent, or a Guide for the 
Inquiring, by the same author. Eastern Life, Past and 
Present, by Harriet Martineau, 1 vol.8vo. Readings for the 
Young, from the works of Sir Walter Scott, in 2 vols. 12mo, 
illustrated. The Life of the Rev. Rowland Hill, by the 
late Rev. Edwin Sidney, 1 volume, 12mo. The Green 
Mountain Boys, an historical tale of the early settlement of 
Vermont, by the author of Mary Martin. 


* A friend of the editor informs him that he had, 
on a fine Greville rose bush in his yard, this sea- 
son, a beautiful cluster of thirty-two perfect flowers. 


AGRICULTURAL. 


A For THE Motes.—The Essex (Eng- 
lish) Herald publishes the following letter from 
the Rev. J. Wilkins to a farmer, who wrote to 
him inquiring how the wireworm had been ex- 
terminated in the Rev. gentleman’s land. It 
contains much sound, though, we dare say, un- 
paltable doctrine, to the owners of smooth lawns 
and trim-bedded gardens :—‘‘ Some ten years 
since, when I came to my living, and com- 
menced cultivating the little land I hold, it was, 
I may say, full of wireworms. Nothing could 
have been worse, for my crops were in some 
places ruined by them entirely. What, then, 
did I do? I adopted a plan which I recom- 
mended and published in periodicals many years 
since, viz. encouraging moles and partridges 
on my lands. Instead of permitting a mole to 
be caught, I bought all I could and turned them 
down alive; and soon my fields, one after an- 
other, were full of molehills, to the amusement 
of all my neighbours, who at first set me down 
for half a lunatic; but now several adopt my 
plan, and are strenuous advocates of it. My 
field became exactly like a honeycomb; and 
this continued even among my standing, and 
growing, and ripening crops; not a mole was 
molested, but I still bought more. This sum- 
mer I had fourteen brought, which I turned 
down, but they were not wanted; I have no- 
thing for them to eat—all that moles live upon 
are destroyed, and so, poor things, they must 
starve, or emigrate to some distant land, and 
thus get bowstringed by savage men whom they 
aim to serve. Adopt my plan, and it will be 
sure to answer. If you have a nest of par- 
tridges, also encourage them; all the summer 
they live upon insects, wireworms, &c. and 
consider how many millions a covey will de- 
stroy ina single summer! Again, always re- 
member that moles feed upon insects, and of 
which the wireworm is the chief; if you doubt 
this, open a mole and peep into his stomach. 
Again, do not fear that moles injure your crops, 
either in a field or a garden; it is a low and 
vulgar error to suppose that they root up young 
corn—they never go any where until the wire- 
worms have first destroyed the plants, and then, 
innocent things, they are punished for others’ 
faults. If you do not like to see their hills, 
knock them about with a hoe, as I did; it isa 
healthful amusement, and they will do your 
lands good. Do not despise any plan because 
the farmers will not adopt it in your neigh- 
bourhood ; farmers will adopt nothing till driven 
to it, and nothing that is new and good.” 


Brerswax.—Theneatest way to separate bees- 
wax from the comb, is to tie it in a piece of 
woollen cloth or bag, with a pebble or two to 
keep it from floating ; place it in a kettle of 
cold water, which is hung over the fire; as the 
water heats, the wax melts and rises to the sur- 
face, while all the impurities remain in the bag. 

Mice.—A correspondent of the Genessee 
Farmer says :—‘t The best way of banishing 
rats and mice from mows or bins of grain, and 
all similar places, we have heard of, is scatter- 
ing the branches of mentha viridis, or common 
spearmint, about in the mows when packing 
away grain, or strewing over the bins of grain, 


casks of apples, &c. exposed to their depreda- | 


tions. We have tried it, so have our neigh- 
bours, and found it to be effectual.” 


Economy 1n Cookinc CRANBERRIES.—To 
each quart of berries, very shortly after the 
cooking of them is commenced, add a teaspoon- 
ful of salzratus. This will so neutralize the 
acidiferous juice which they contain, as to make 
it necessary to use only one-fourth part as much 
sugar as would have been requisite had they 
been cooked without using salzeratus. | 


Craptinc.— The Charlestown (Virginia) 
Free Press says, that six cradlers engaged with 
Mr. George B. Beall, cut forty-two acres of 
well set wheat, in the course of one day—being 
an average of seven acres for eachcradler. We 
doubt much whether any six cradlers in any 
other section of the country have beaten this 
during the present harvest. 


AMILY GROCERIES.—Fine fresh Black and Green 
Teas of the new crop, Mocha, Java, and other superior 
Coffees, Double Refined Loaf, Crushed, and Pulverized 
Sugars at reduced prices. Jersey and Cincinnati Hams of 
the best cures, with a genera) assortment of first quality 
for family use. For sale by JAMES R. WEBB, 
Grocer and Tea Dealer, No. 91 South Eighth street, 
ap 28—3t . below Walnut, Philadelphia. 


MPORTANT ADDITION TO THE ARTS —The 
flattering encomiums bestowed upon us at various 
times, both personally and through the medium of the press, 
have served as a powerful stimulant to urge us on to still 
greater improvements in the Daguerreotype art, at this time 
a science in which few have ever reached mediocrity. 

We have used every effort to please and render satisfac- 
tion to our numerous patrons. and have been successiul to 
gain their highest marks of commendation. 

The Daguerreotype art has reached to great perfection, 
and in addition to the Photographic apartment of our estab- 
lishment, we have a gallery of portraits painted from Da- 
guerreotyprs taken by us. ‘I'he likenesses of Gen. ‘Twiggs, 
Major Bliss, Fanny Forrester, Rev. Dr. Lord, and many 
other distinguished persons, are already for exhibition in 
our gallery, and in a short time we will produce full size 
portraits of Generals Taylor and Cass, Those who wish to 
purchase a duplicate of either, can have them on liberal 
terms. Qur friends who feel interested, are most cordially 
invited to visit and pass their opinion upon them. 

‘There are many who have in their possession a Daguer- 
rian Miniature of a departed friend, who would like to 
have it transferred to canvass, but painters mostly refuse to 
attempt the task, and if they do, in many instances the effort 
turns out to be a failure—few ever succeed in making a 


‘satisfactory copy. 


(hose who wish a faithful resemblance, are assured that 
from a Daguerreotype we can give them an accurate fac 
sumile in painting. By this mode, the tedious and trouble- 
some method of sitting some half a dozen times for a portrait 
is entirely done away with. From a Daguerreotype that re- 
quires a sitting of but a few seconds, we remedy all the at- 
tendant annoyances incident to having a portrait by the old 
style. In an economical point of view, the matter alsoshould 
be considered, for the terms are much less and far more rea- 
sonable than when taken by the ordinary process of sitting. 

The likenesses of sick or deceased persons, either Daguer- 
reotyped or painted, can also be taken at very short notice. 
In short, to the majority, the system we have adopted at our 
Studio, w take a portrait by painting or by Daguerreotype, 
one blended with the other, will recommend itself to all; 
and our patrons will hail the announcement of the fact as a 
marked improvement :n the fine arts, namely, to be able to 
paint accurate portraits without the presence of the original. 

. P. & D. C. COLLINS, 
july 8—3t No. 100Chestnutst. above Third, Philadelphia. 


hom to Marry, 
All the new Books received 
HENRY PERKINS, 
142 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 
HE CHEAP BOOK STORE. — Choice eologi 
Books just received —Charnock’s Woes 
vols. London. Owen’s Complete Works, 21 vols. London 
Venema’s Works in Latin, complete. Vitringa on Isaiah, 2 
vols. imperial folio. Marsh’s Micaaelis’ Introduction to the 
New Testament. Lampe’s Commentary on the Gospel of 
John. Jahn’s History of the Hebrew Commonwealth. 
Turrettine’s Theology, 3 vols. old edition. Bates’s Works, 4 
vols. London edition, complete. J. M. Maron's Works, 4 
vols. complete. Wall’s History of Infant Baptism. Baxter's 
Practical Works, 4 vols. Royal 8vo. Lardner’s Complete 
Works, 10 vols. London. Vitringa’s Theological Writings 
in Latin. Howe’s, Barrow, Edwards, Hall, and Jay's 
Works. Smyth on the Apostolic Succession and Prelacy, 
Witherspoon’s Complete Works, 9 vols. Emmons’s Works, 
6 vols. Complete. Gill, Henry, Clarke, Patrick, Lowth, and 
Whitby, and Comprehensive Commentaries. Guyse’s 
Paraphrase, 6 vols. &c. And also a very large collection 
of a and Old Standard Theological Publications, for 


sale at very low prices, by 
DANIELS & SMITH, 
At the Cheap Bookstore, North-west corner of Fourth 
and Arch streets, Philadelphia. 


3° Books bought or exchanged. may 20—3t 


EDFORD SPRINGS.—Select Boarding to be had at 

Mrs. George Burd’s, Bedford, Pennsylvania. Stran- | 

gers attending the Springs furnished with Mineral water 

and other necessary accommodations. Rooms airy and 

delightfully situated, commanding the finest view of the 

surrounding mountain scenery. Hacks always in readiness 
to convey visiters to the Springs, july 1—tf 


Yu LADIES SEMINARY.—Seminary for the 

education of young ladies, lately established in the 
city of Washington, District of Columbia, by Miss Carroll, 
of Maryland. ‘This Institution affords all the advantages, as 
a boarding and day school, which are presented in any 
female Seminary in the country, embracing a thorough and 
comprehensive course in all the solid and elegant branches 
of learning; and whilst unremitting effort will be made to 
stimulate a proper sense of the utility of education, and to 
develope and strengthen the mental faculties, it will be the 
constant aim to implant the principles of virtue and ynaflect- 
ed piety; to instil into the minds of the pupils the reality of 
their condition, the responsible relation they bear to society, 
the influence they exert upon the destinies of their country, 
and the consequent interest they possess in the institutions 
and laws of the Government, under which it is their happi- 
ness to live. : 

All who board in the Institution will be under the con- 
stant personal observation of Miss Carroll, and will receive 
the same affectionate attention to their comfort and conveni- 
ence, as when under the parental roof. In many of the 
higher studies, Miss Carro!l will give personal tuition, and 
instructors of undisputable competency, will be provided 
in all departments of English learning, in Ancient and 
Modern languages, in Music, and in all other ornamental 
branches of education. 

For the ability of Miss Carroll to conduct an Institution, 
on the enlarged plan proposed, she refers to many promi- 
nent getlemen in Maryland, to the large number of young 
ladies who have been educated under her direction, and to 
the oe individuals whose names are hereto sub- 
joined. 

A large and commodious builidng has been selected, and 
being located in a healthy and central part of the city, an 
opportunity will be afforded to Members of Congress, and 
gentlemen connected with the various Departments of the 
Government, to educate their daughters without being en- 
tirely separated from them. For the accommodation of day 
pupils residing in remote districts of the city, or in George- 
town, an omnibus, designed exclusively for pupils, will 
convey them to and from the Institution. 

The terms of admittance are as moderate as in any other 
Seminary where the same benefits are conferred. For in- 
formation in regard to them, the course of study, &c. a pros- 
pectus will be forwarded upon application at the Institution. 

References.—Rev. Dr. Laurie, Washington City. Rev. 
Mr. Gurley, Chaplain in the House of Representatives. 
Hon. Reverdy Johnson, United States Senate. Hon. J. A. 
Pearce,do. Hon. J.G. Chapman, House of Representatives. 
Hon, J. W. Crisfield, do. Rev. Dr. W. S. Plumer, Balti- 
more. Rev. Dr. L. W.Green,do. Rev. Dr. Breckinridge, 
Lexington, Kentucky. Rev. Dr. Thornwell, Columbia, 
South Carolina. june | 


ENRY’S COMMENTARY.—Siz Volumes for $10.— 
Barrington & Haswell, 293 Market street, Philadel- 
phia, have just published a new edition of Henry’s Exposi 
tion of the Old and New Testament, with a Memoir of the 
author; and a Preface by the Rev. A. Alexander,D. D. The 
stereotype plates have been corrected, and many typographi- 
cal errors, which appeared in the previous editions, will not 
be found in the one now offered to the public. 

The follcwing are the prices at which they can be had at 


and How to Marry, complete. 
as soon as published, by 
july 8—3t 


_ the principal bookstores of the country : In half muslin bind- 


ing, $10. In full sheep binding, $12.50. In half calf bind- 
ing, $13.50. A liberal discount will be made to congrega- 
tions or others purchasing in quantities, 

The following are selected from a great number of notices 
equally expressive of the sterling value of the work: 

“TI know of no work of the kind, in any language, which 
combines more sound good sense with fervent and deep 
toned piety.” —Rev. Francis Wayland. 

‘‘The mind of the author seems not only to have been 
imbued with excellent spiritual ideas, but to have teemed 
with them.’’—Rev. Dr. Alexander. 

“The wise and good unite in saying, that it is calculatea 
to render those who read it wiser and better.”—ev. Dr. 
S. H. Cone. 

“It is always orthodox, generally judicious, and truly 
pious and practical.”—Rev. Adam Clarke. 

‘‘Henry is, perhaps, the only commentator so large that 
deserves to be entirely and attentively read through.”— 
Dr. Doddridge. aug 22—3t 


O SUNDAY SCHOOL TEACHERS.—The new vol- 
ume of the Sunday School Journal commences with 

this month. Teachers who wish to secure a regular file of 

the papers, should send in their subscriptions ¢t once. 

The Sunday School Journal is published at twent 
cents a year, payable in advance. A remittance of Oo 
dollar secures four copies for one year. 

It is issued on the first and third Wednesdays of every 
month. 

Can a Sunday school teacher spend a quarter of a dollar 
more advantageously to himself and his class than by takin 
and reading the twenty-four Journals that will be issu 
this year? Can those who now take and read the Journal 
better serve the interests of their associate teachers, than by 
commending it to their attention? 

The American Sunday School. Union has two 
objects—1. To establish Sunday schools in destitute places, 
and (if unable to supply themselves) to furnish elementary 
and library books to give them a start. 2. To prepare, 
publish, and circulate cheap moral and religious books, 
especially designed for children and youth. Published by 
the AMERICAN SUNDAY SCHOOL UNION, 
july 8—3t No. 146 Chestnut street, Philadelphia. 


OMMENTARY ON ROMANS.—A Commentary ON 
THE EPisTLE TO THE Romans; by Charles Hodge, 
D.D., Professor of Biblical Literature in the ‘Theological 
Seminary at Princeton, New Jersey; abridged by the author 
for the use of Sunday Schools and Bible Classes: 1 vol. 
12mo; price 75 cents, Also, Questions on the Epistle to the 
Romans, adapted to the above Commentary; by Charles 
Hodge, D.D.; 1 vol. 18mo; price 25 cents.” The original 
work in octavo was beyond the reach of many, but this 
abridgment, made by the author himself, and embracing 
every thing in the larger edition which is suitable to Bible 
Classes and Sunday Schools, is accessible to all, and should 
be extensively introduced by ministers as a T'ext-book. The 
Question Book renders its adaptation for this purpose more 
perfect. Just published, and for sale b 
| WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No. 21 Centre.street, New York, 

No. 37 South Seventh street, Philadelphia. 
> The copy-right has recently been purchased by the 
publisherof the present edition, and he is prepared to supply 

orders for the work. june 10—3t 


THE PRESBYTERIAN 


IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY AT 


No. 21 Centre street, New York, and No. $7 South 
Seventh street, Philadelphia. 


BY WILLIAM 8. MARTIEN. 


TERMS.—Three Dollars per annum, payable in six 
months, or Two Dollars and Fifty Cents if paid in advance. 
A liberal discount to agents who may become responsible. 

No subscription received for a less term than one year.— 
All Subseribers, who do not give express notice to the 
contrary, will be considered as wishing to continue their 
subscript‘n, and their paper will be sent to them 
ingly. No paper discontinued until all arrearages are paid, 
except at the discretion of the Proprietor. , 

Rates of Advertising.—For 15 lines, first insertion, 75 
cenis ;. each repetition of do. 50 cents. For 8 lines or less, 
first insertion, 50 cents; each repetition of do. 38 cents, 
Payments for advertisements to be made in advance. 
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